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Si. John’s Church, Richmond Virginia State Chamber of Commerce Photograph 
Scene of Patrick Henry’s Famous Speech in March 1775 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander when he wants 
to give you his best wishes. The American soldier 
Says it another way. Have a “Coke”, says he, and 
in three words he has made a friend. It’s a phrase 
that says, Welcome, neighbor, from Auckland to 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. 
"Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become the high-sign between 
friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola 


belongs in your icebox at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Have a "Coke"=Kia Ora 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘‘Coke’’. 


























“On the air 
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Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe. 

Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 
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amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E. W.T. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 


“Wuar 1s ELecrriciry?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the 
fundamentals can be understood by any high school student. 
Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in 


with this film. 


advance for use 


“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of an 
American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs 
20 minutes. 


‘““ELecrronics at Work.” Comprehensive explanation of the 
6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, “The ABC of Electron- 


ics at Work”’ is available for teachers. 


All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 
35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 


Sclfool Service VA.-34 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEctric & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
I would like to show the films checked below 
PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE 


“On the Air” 
“What Is Electricity?” 
“The Ramparts We Build” 
“Electronics at Work” sii 
Desk copy ““‘The ABC of Electronics at Work” 
Teachers’ Manual “‘What Is Electricity?” 

(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 











}16 mm (C) 35 mm 
NAME TLE ati 
SCHOOL STREET 
city, ~~ POSTAL ZONE STATE 
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RESEARCH— The Scientific Foundation of 


Betts and AREY’S 


GUIDE TO SPELLING PROGRESS 


* 


THE NEW SPELLING PROGRAM by Betts and Arey takes 
the subject out of the “step-child” class of curriculum subjects 
and gives it the importance it deserves. The Betts-Arey books 
are actually based on extensive and thorough scientific research. 


This series presents a positive-approach method, a vital, social content 
of story units, a multiple review plan, differentiated instruction. 


The basic vocabulary of 3,778 words was derived from extensive orig- 
inal research as well as from a careful appraisal of seventeen leading 
spellers. It also takes into consideration Professor Betts’ unpublished 
studies of reading and writing vocabularies. The pupil’s spelling ability 
is developed through a balanced program with systematic sequences 
while he is being trained in the use of the dictionary. 


Pupils, who need further systematic study, are sifted out and are pro- 
vided with special carefully devised activities. 


State Adopted in Virginia 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Prke STREET 
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Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe 
you understand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we’d like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 
what we’re able to offer today. That's why we print the picture below. 


It will give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you—how we’re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future 
railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. ASSOCIATION 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest transportation 
the world has ever seen. 
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Unfinished Business 


by =rancis S. Chase 


The General Assembly of Virginia has met and 
adjourned without having faced squarely the issue 
of adequate provision for a program of public edu- 
cation in line with the demands of our times. 

Governor Darden has attacked problems of higher 
education in Virginia with commendable vision and 
vigor. In the field of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, he has yet to act with requisite 
boldness. The record of his administration on pub- 
lic education is not yet complete and there is still 
high hope that he will lead in measures in keeping 
with the mounting demand of Virginians for educa- 
tional opportunities equal to those enjoyed by boys 
and girls of other states. 


In an open letter addressed to Governor Darden 
and members of the General Assembly on March 6 
we pointed out that: 

Each of the past three sessions of the General Assembly has 
increased the State appropriation for public school instruction 
by amounts regarded as liberal when considered in the light of 
past school support. Notwithstanding these increases, salaries 
of teachers in Virginia were so low that during the current 
biennium His Excellency, Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
felt it necessary to authorize a deficit appropriation of $958,984 
to relieve the school emergency. Even then 10,478 Virginia 
teachers were employed for the current school year (1943-44) 
at salaries of less than $1,200. Average salaries of teachers in 
fifty-nine Virginia counties are now less than $1,000 a year and 
in eighteen counties, less than $900 a year. 


Local Action in Order 


The Budget Bill passed by the General Assembly 
is estimated to provide $900 of State funds per unit 
for each year of the next biennium. This will repre- 
sent an average increase per teacher employed of some- 
thing like $75. Counties and cities are free to sup- 
plement the State appropriation as far as their ability 
and desire permit. The General Assembly through 
House Bill 92 diverted an additional amount of ap- 
proximately $1,166,666 annually of the State’s share 
of ABC profits to counties, cities, and towns; and 
through Senate Bill 168 levied an additional tax on 
wines, of which it is estimated $933,334 annually 
will go to the governing bodies of the counties and 
cities. The Campbell amendment to the latter bill 
excluded from sharing in the distribution of revenues 
towns not contributing to school costs. 


Administration spokesmen have said that the funds 
provided by these two bills ‘“‘amount to a sum suf- 
ficient to enable the localities to increase teachers’ sala- 
ries $130 over the $900 allocation made in the 
Budget Bill.’’ This statement seems to disregard the 
apparent fact that, except for the small proceeds of 
the wine tax that will be collected during the re- 
mainder of the current biennium, the diverted funds 
will not reach the localities until after July 1, 1945. 
Moreover, present estimates seem to indicate that even 
with the addition of the diverted funds the total ABC 
revenues received by localities during the next bien- 
nium may be smaller than those received during the 
current biennium. This raises a serious question as 
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to how much increase in local funds will be stimu- 
lated by action of the General Assembly. Because of 
aroused public sentiment, counties and cities doubt- 
less will make a greater effort than ever before to 
increase school support but there is reason to fear that 
more than half of the counties of Virginia may end 
the next biennium without having achieved average 
salaries of as much as $1,200. 


Loss of Teachers Feared 


There is grave danger that the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be interpreted as an invitation to 
those who wish to make a career of teaching to seek 
more adequate remuneration in other states where 
their services will receive more tangible recognition. 
The recent call of the War Department for from 
3,000 to 5,000 civilian teachers to replace military 
personnel as instructors in primary education for 
illiterate soldiers may tend to accelerate the exodus of 
ambitious men and women from Virginia classrooms. 
The problem of building a sound educational pro- 
gram for Virginia will increase in difficulty with 
every replacement of a properly qualified teacher by 
one less well equipped. 

School boards and superintendents who are charged 
with the responsibility of providing suitable instruc- 
tors may be excused, therefore, for not raising any 
loud hosannas for the increased school support granted 
by the General Assembly. Teachers may be forgiven 
for smiling a little skeptically at mention of the ‘‘huge 
increases in teachers’ salaries’’ made in the last few 
years for they are aware that no “‘eighty per cent in- 
crease’’ has found its way into their pay envelopes 
and even more painfully aware that salary advances 
have not kept pace with rising living costs. As Dr. 
H. N. Young, head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at V. P. I., has pointed out, ‘‘from 
1941 to 1943 the level of teachers’ salaries rose from 
$978 to $1,059 per year or an average of 7.3 per 
cent. In this same two-year period wages of indus- 
trial workers in the United States increased 36.5 per 
cent.”” In other words, the discrepancy between earn- 
ings of teachers and those in other occupations has 
been widened in spite of periodic increases in State 


’ support for instruction. As Dr. Young says, “‘if 


teachers’ salaries were increased one-third, it would 
merely restore the pre-war relation between teachers’ 
salaries and wages of industrial workers. This might 
be insufficient to insure competent teachers, particu- 
larly in our county schools.” 

The fact is that if we want teachers properly quali- 
fied to meet the high demands of education for our 
times, we must think in terms of minimum salaries of 
about $1,200 and maximum salaries of not less than 
$2,400 in our county school systems. In fifty-nine 
counties this would require an advance from average 
salaries of less than $1,000 to average salaries of 
something like $1,800. This advance should take 
place promptly if the boys and girls in our counties 
are to have a fair chance in the postwar world. 
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Educational and Cultural Reconstruction 


by GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 


ODERN warfare has been 
M highly destructive of educa- 

tional and other cultural in- 
stitutions. Buildings have been 
destroyed. Libraries, laboratories, 
and museums have been looted. In 
the psychological warfare carried 
on by the enemy, cultural institu- 
tions have been deliberately de- 
stroyed or perverted and men who 
could furnish competent intellect- 
ual leadership have been put 
out of the way. Schools 


out aid from the less-severely dev- 
astated of the United Nations. The 
Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education has given attention to 
this problem. It, or an enlarged 
United Nations organization, 
should receive reports and requests 
for assistance from the authorities 
of the devastated countries and as- 
sist in securing and allocating aid 
so that the most urgent needs will 


countries in the reconstruction of 
their systems of education are 
among the most delicate and most 
important of the problems which 
must be faced by the United Na- 
tions after the enemy is defeated. 

It is proposed that a subcom- 
mittee of a United Nations Edu- 
cational and Cultural Conference 
study this problem and advise the 
military and political authorities as 
to what would constitute a 
wise policy. The policies 








that have remained open 
have been twisted to fit the 
““new order’ of the enemy. 
When the enemy is expelled 
and schools can be reopened, 
there will be a shortage of 
buildings, equipment, sup- 
plies, books, and teachers. 
The “scorched earth”’ policy 
has been applied not only to 
the material things but to 
the intellectual and cultural 
as well. 

The conditions at the 
close of the war will make 
desirable prompt reestablish- 
ment of the educational 
services. The return to or- 
derly family and commu- 
nity life will be facilitated 
by placing the children and 
youth under instruction. 
The privations of war will 
have taken a terrible toll in 


State. 


Educational and cultural reconstruction is 
one of the critical problems in reestablishing 
normal life after the war and in winning the 
peace. Joint action of the United Nations will 
be required. 


The Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation in London has been dealing with cer- 
tain aspects of this problem. This organiza- 
tion is now in process of transformation into 
a United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conference. 


The United States has been formally invited 
to participate officially and the matter is re- 
ceiving active study in the Department of 
Dean Kefauver has recently received 
appointment as consultant on educational re- 
construction on the staff of the Department. 

The following analysis will indicate the 
need and function of such a United Nations 
organization and the desirability of early fa- 
vorable action by this Government. 


adopted should be shaped 
with reference to their long 
term effects and with recog- 
nition of the desirability of 
a healthy internal growth 
resulting f rom leadership 
from within each country 
and of the desirability of 
keeping down to a mini- 
mum the participation and 
control from without by the 
victorious United Nations. 
This problem is too impor- 
tant for us to follow a pol- 
icy of improvisation by the 
military authorities in 
charge of the armies which 
happen to occupy a country. 


Maintaining the Peace 


It is not enough to set up 
political machinery to pro- 
mote peace in the world and 
to realize other social goals. 








health and personality de- 
velopment. The sooner the 
conditions of life can be made fa- 
vorable to normal growth, the less 
the permanent injury. Adults will 
need education to understand the 
new conditions under which they 
are living and working. This need 
for adult education will be greatly 
increased in those countries where 
an effort is made to extend the 
democratic way of life, involving 
enlarged participation by all the 
people in the affairs of the com- 
munity and of the country. 

The destruction of the educa- 
tional and cultural institutions in 
some of the countries has been so 
great that national authorities wil! 
not be able to rebuild them with- 
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be met. 


Reconstruction in Axis Countries 


The systems of education of the 
Axis countries glorify war, per- 
petuate the myth of racial superior- 
ity and subordinate the individual 
to the interests of the state and 
party. In this and in other ways, 
education has been used as an in- 
strument of psychological warfare. 
Peace will not be fully achieved 
until this psychological warfare is 
stopped. The eradication of those 
features of the educational system 
which make true peace impossible 
or precarious and the giving of aid 
to the new leadership of the Axis 


Especially is that true when 
new responsibilities must be 
carried by large numbers of peo- 
ple. The people must have the 
understandings and skills required 
to operate successfully under the 
new circumstances. Social machin- 
ery will be ineffective and in time 
will collapse if it is not supported 
by widespread understanding 
among the people of the partici- 
pating nations. 

What men think and feel will 
largely determine their social ac- 
tion. If they do not know about 
the life and culture of the people 
of the neighboring countries and 
are suspicious of them, they will 
not have peace of mind and open 
conflict will be a constant threat. 
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If they are ignorant of the inter- 
dependence of the peoples of the 
world and of the effect of their ac- 
tions upon the welfare of those 
living in other sections of the 
world, isolationism will certainly 
prevail and international coopera- 
tion will be made difficult. Edu- 
cation can give consideration to the 
problems and materials bearing on 
the relations among nations and 
thereby develop understanding and 
attitudes which support peaceful 
cooperation. 

Education can support peaceful 
cooperation, or it can be deliberate- 
ly combative and in support of 
conflict between social groups. In- 
stead of providing students with 
assistance and training in the search 
for truth, it can deliberately per- 
vert the truth. It can condition 
the mind and the emotion of youth 
and adults to make open conflict 
almost inevitable. A United Na- 
tions Educational and Cultural 
Conference can encourage the de- 
velopment of forms of education 
favorable for peaceful relations 
among nations and _ discourage 
forms of education which give sup- 
port to social conflict. 


Joint Action by United Nations 
Needed 


To facilitate effective coopera- 
tion by the United Nations in 
dealing with the educational and 
cultural problems of this period, it 
is proposed that a United Nations 
Educational and Cultural Confer- 
ence be formed at an early date. 
Through joint action, there can be 
coordination of efforts to aid our 
allies in reestablishing their educa- 
tional and cultural institutions. A 
consistent policy can be developed 
for dealing with the enemy coun- 
tries. Educational practices which 
support peaceful relations among 
nations can be defined and encour- 
aged. Practices antagonistic to 
peace can be discouraged. These 
and other functions of a United 
Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conference could make an impor- 
tant difference in the understand- 
ing, attitudes, and behavior of the 
peoples of the world. Educators 
in this country and in England 
are convinced that it could make 
the difference between success and 
failure in our efforts at peaceful in- 
ternational cooperation in the 
period ahead. 

The Conference of Ministers of 
Education which has met in Lon- 





don during the past year is now 
in the process of transforming it- 
self into a United Nations organi- 


zation. An invitation has been 
extended to the United States, 
along with China and the Soviet 
Union, to join officially in the 
establishment of a United Nations 
Educational and Cultural Confer- 
ence. This invitation is being ac- 
tively considered in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

It is important that the United 
States encourage cooperation 
among nations in the educational 
and cultural fields, accept this in- 
vitation, and give support com- 
mensurate with our position as a 
nation in the world community. 
Without our participation, this 
movement towards international 
cooperation in the educational and 
cultural fields would probably meet 
with failure. We can insure its 
success. Success with this tempo- 
rary organization would pave the 
way for the formation of a perma- 
nent international organization 
open to all the countries of the 
world. In fact, one of the im- 
portant functions of the United 
Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conference would be the develop- 
ment of plans for such a permanent 
organization. 


A Study of Specific Knowledge and Beliefs Concerning 
the Constitution Possessed by Entering Freshmen 


tion was to determine the ex- 

tent to which certain beliefs 
and specific knowledge concerning 
the Constitution were held by a 
group of entering college freshmen, 
and the relation of success and fail- 
ure with reference to such beliefs 
and specific knowledge to general 
scholastic aptitude. The study was 
motivated by the hypothesis that 
the accumulation and transmission 
of this kind of data should lead to 
improved instruction. 


t i HE purpose of the investiga- 


Sources of Data 


The subjects involved, practical- 
ly all of a class of freshmen enter- 
ing a southeastern state college for 
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by LYNN L. RALYA 


Department of Education and Psychology 


The Citadel 


men, were representative in gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude of freshmen 
entering colleges and universities in 
the region, according to compara- 
tive results on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination. It 
would probably be safe to assume 
that they were also at least ap- 
proximately representative in be- 
liefs and knowledge concerning the 
Constitution, 

The tests used were (1) the 
American Council Psychological 
Examination, previously referred 
to, and (2) the “Constitution 
Test’ which is reproduced as part 
of a table which follows. The 
Constitution Test was constructed 
by a study of the literature sent 


out by the U. S. Sesquicentennial 
Commission. Both tests were given 
as parts of the regular testing pro- 
gram to which all entering fresh- 
men are subjected. Nearly all sub- 
jects reacted to both tests in a sat- 
isfactory manner, responding to 
all items on the Constitution Test. 
The papers of those who did pro- 
vided the data upon which this re- 
port is based. 


Treatment of Data 


For the one correct and the two 
incorrect completing statements of 
each of the seventeen three-choice 
items making up the Constitution 
Test, the per cent subscribing was 
computed for (1) all 357 sub- 
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jects; (2) for the 100 subjects 
ranking highest in scholastic apti- 
tude, according to the results on 
the American Council Psycholog- 
ical Examination; and (3) for the 
100 subjects ranking lowest in 
scholastic aptitude. The test items 
and the accompanying results just 
referred to are presented in the 
table which follows, with the per 
cents of the subjects responding 
correctly underlined. 


Interpretation of Results 


Since the study is concerned pri- 
marily with individual beliefs and 
specific knowledge represented by 
items and sentences of the table, 
and since the table is neither long 
nor complex, interpretation of the 
results is left largely to the reader. 
In making such interpretation, 
scientific caution demands keeping 
continuously in mind the facts: 
(1) that a few item sentences may 
have been given even unsuspected 
meaning by a significant number 
of subjects; and (2) that the na- 
ture of any sentence in a test item, 
its plausibility for example, influ- 
ences the results on the other two 
sentences. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The accomplishment with ref- 
erence to certain beliefs and specific 
knowledge concerning the Consti- 
tution has been determined with 
some degree of objectivity for: (1) 
an entire group of 357 subjects: 
(2) the group of 100 ranking 
highest in scholastic aptitude; and 
(3) the group of 100 ranking low- 
est in scholastic aptitude. A study 
of the table reveals that: (1) there 
Was great variation in success from 
item to item; (2) the success of 
the group of highest scholastic ap- 
titude was as great or greater than 
that of the group of lowest scho- 
lastic aptitude on all but 1 of the 
17 correct statements and on all 
but 8 of the 34 correct statements 
making up the 17 test items: and 
(3) a few serious weaknesses in 
accomplishment on items were re- 
vealed by even the group of high- 
est scholastic aptitude. It would 
seem that the great variation in the 
results from item to item points 
to the need for studies which, like 
the present one, deal with specific 
rather than general accomplish- 
ment on topics or subjects. 
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No. 


13. 


TABLE 





Constitution Test Items and Per Cents of Subjects Subscribing 
Per Cents Subscribing 





ITEM 


Scholastic Aptitude Groups 





The original, signed Constitution is now in 
a. the White House 
b. the Library of Congress . 
c. the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 

In accordance with the Articles of Confederation, the Con- 

tinental Congress had the power to 
a. control interstate commerce 
b. apportion the cost of the national government among 
the states : - 
c. impose direct taxes 

Among the signers of the Constitution was 
a. Patrick Henry 
b. Thomas Jefferson 
c. James Madison . 

One of the great compromises made in drawing up the Con- 
stitution (the Connecticut Compromise) gave 
a. all states the same number of senators 
b. all the states the same total number of senators and 

representatives .... 
c. the states varying number of senators in accordance 
with their populations SAR ORS: 

Ratification of the Constitution 
a. was by direct majority vote of the people .. 

b. was by special state conventions 
¢. required its acceptance by every one of the thirteen 
states Pe 

Deputies to the Constitutional Convention 
a. were appointed by the legislatures of the various states 
b. were elected by direct vote of the people of the 

various states 
c. were appointed by the state governors 

The major purpose of a constitution is to 
a. bring together all the laws in existence at the time 
b. create a set of laws which in no lawful way what- 

soever may be changed .. 
c. define and limit the powers of government 

The Constitution of the United States 

a. shows little influence of continental European theories 
or government 

b. was greatly influenced by English law 

c. is almost entirely original in its political theory 

The following point is treated specifically in the Constitution 
a. public supported education 
b. the makeup of the President's cabinet 
c. the method whereby the Constitution may be revised 

through amendments ; : 

The first ten amendments 
a. are called the Bill of Rights 


b. increased the powers of the Federal government 
c. were ratified after 1800 ra 
According to the first ten amendments 
a. suffrage is granted to all free adult males 
b. trial by jury is guaranteed in Federal courts 
c. the states have the same limitations of legislation as 
the Federal government 
Justices of the Supreme Court 
a. are appointed for a term of ten years 
b. are subject to impeachment 
c. are appointed by the House of Representatives 
The Supreme Court 
a. has specific power to nullify an act of Congress 
b. could be abolished by Congress 
c. may declare a law submitted to it to be unconstitutional 
The term ‘‘sovereign state’’ may be aie to 
a. Italy 
b. the District of Columbie 
c. any one of the forty-eight states .... 
An amendment to the Constitution 
a. may be proposed by the House and ratified by the Senate 
b. requires for ratification the agreement of three-fourths 
of the states 
c. requires the signature of the President 
By the Supreme Law of the Land is meant 
a. the Constitution 
b. the Constitution and Acts of ‘Congress 
c. the Constitution, Acts of Congress, and Treaties 
The phrase ‘“The United States of America’ originated in 
a. the Articles of Confederation 
b. the Declaration of Independence 


c. the Constitution 
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Youth Delinquency ? 


by H. V. WHITE 
Division Superintendent, Nansemond County Schools 


OR several years now a great 

deal of time, thought, pub- 

licity, and experimentation 
have been given to what adults call 
youth delinquency in America. 
Those working in the teaching pro- 
fession have been offered many 
suggestions and panaceas for reme- 
dying and solving this problem. 
A report from the Virginia State 
Welfare Department shows about 
3,600 convictions in teen-age 
groups last year; many of them 
below fourteen years of age, a very 
large per cent of them from the 
rural areas. If one allows for the 
number not apprehended and con- 
sequently not convicted, then sure- 
ly the actual number of offenses 
was very much larger than 3,600. 

The most unfortunate phase of 
this entire problem is that adults 
have never had the courage to face 
the real delinquent problem. Ac- 
tually we have used and still use 
the wrong terminology when we 
speak of ‘“‘Delinquency of Boys and 
Girls’. We are evading the issue. 
We should speak of the delin- 
quency of grown-ups. 

It has been my observation and 
experience that teachers in the class- 
rooms, even the weakest teacher, 
in the limited time allowed, stress 
to all youth law observance and 
being a good citizen. It is most 
difficult, however, to convince a 
teen-ager of the importance of such, 
if, during out-of-school hours, he 
sees adults getting gas without 
coupons, riding when obviously 
not necessary, driving 45 miles per 
hour, criticising, without the facts 
or sufficient data, prominent lead- 
ers and programs, and participat- 
ing in unwholesome recreations 
and amusements. 

My experience in the last war 
and information on the present 
one indicate strongly that the mili- 
tary authorities count heavily on 
fooling. confusing, and smoke 
screening the enemy. ‘The small 
fast little boats in the face of the 
opposing forces lay down this 
screen, hiding the parent ship, a 
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45,000 tonner perhaps, which 
hurls the big shells of destruction 
unnoticed behind the smoke screen, 
reasonably safe from detection and 
danger. I wonder if in anxiety and 
desire to direct the 14 or 16 year 
old girl in the matter of attitudes, 
mannerisms, and dress, adults have 
failed to see behind the smoke 
screen the grown-ups in modern 
dress, attitudes and actions, who, 
by precept and example, set the 
pattern for the girl, or girls, whose 
welfare means America’s safety 
and happiness. 

The environment of the home, 
the practices of the adults in the 
home engender attitudes and pat- 
terns of conduct in youth upon 
which schools and other agencies 
may build, or may find it most 
difficult to build. If one has ever 
found it necessary to talk confi- 
dentially to a boy or girl in his 
office about some of his or her un- 
desirable attitudes toward fellow 
students or the school program as 
a whole, he has likely experienced 
the value of home training. If the 
student frankly told him that his 
parents thought his attitude was 
all right, and in accordance with 
their philosophy, he most likely 
found himself helpless but in sym- 
pathy with the youth. 


Youngsters Are Smart 


Our youngsters are smart, they 
are not easily fooled, they don’t 
always tell us what they see and 
know about us. But at 45 years 
of age an adult will find it most 
difficult to convince the teen-age 
thinker that he or she has sacrificed 
much to society, if the record 
shows three to seven visits to the 
justice of the peace, performing the 
sacred marital rites with three to 
seven different wives or husbands. 
Youth doesn’t know: much about 
deception or red tape, he is un- 
usually free of technicalities, frank 
to the hurting point, he takes what 
we have given him, or what we 
have made very easy for him to get, 
unless he is carefully trained and 


honestly treated. 

During the last decade or more 
youth has had a difficult time while 
adults have been trying to be 
youthful, keeping up with the 
Joneses, interested in many “‘isms”’ 
and none too mindful of the com- 
mandments of the God of the Uni- 
verse. 

The youth problems of tomor- 
row will be great. This war, an 
adults’ war, has brought this 
about. Adults, like Nero, played; 
now democracy has its back to the 
wall. If and when adults move 
out of the delinquent status, the 
problems of youth will disappear 
to a great extent. 

Agencies of various kinds give 
many causes of youth delinquency, 
one of which is poor economic 
status. We are to be careful, I 
think, of our appraisals. We have 
many records showing poor youth 
walking over the mountain to 
higher planes of thinking and liv- 
ing; others leaving the log cabin 
and the lightwood knot behind for 
fields of better service; others re- 
leasing the bonds of servitude to 
study, to work, sacrifice, and dis- 
cover for the good of mankind; 
others leaving homes of plenty be- 
cause the call of service stirs their 
souls; but behind them all the in- 
visible prayers, wishes and worth- 
while lives of parents serve as a 
secret weapon against all enemies 
of right thinking and living. 

Delinquency among grown-ups 
is often discussed by the youth of 
the country. There is much need 
for self-appraisal and inventory on 
the part of adults. Our schools, 
with proper leadership, personnel, 
and a reasonable amount of finan- 
cial backing to pay for same, can 
and will do much to correct delin- 
quency but adults and parents must 
make an effort. If adults will par- 
ticipate in a program to re-estab- 
lish the real values of life and place 
the proper responsibility on home 
and parenthood, most of the prob- 
lems of all delinquency will disap- 
pear, 
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Motivating Reading in the High School 


Y stimulating students to do 

worth-while recreational read- 

ing, by helping them to ac- 
quire broader reading interests, and 
by supplying reading matter to 
satisfy their already established in- 
terests, the school librarian makes 
a definite contribution to the guid- 
ance program of the school. 

Though the motivation of read- 
ing is a somewhat intangible proc- 
ess, the following underlying 
principles must be observed: 

(1) The librarian must recog- 
nize the individual differences 
among pupils in reading interests 
as well as abilities. Not every 
freckled-faced, red-haired little 
youngster who invades the library 
wants Tom Sawyer. He may want 
A Tale of Two Cities, or (perish 
the thought!) Tom Swift and the 
City of Gold. 

(2) She must realize that mo- 
tivation of reading is essential and 
that it must be a continuous proc- 
ess. It would be simple indeed for 
librarians if a youngster’s literary 
diet could be regulated as easily as 
his physical diet. Many pupils 
must be directed into reading with- 


by LUCILLE HORNE 


Librarian, Osbourn High School, Manassas 


out realizing whence came the 
stimulus. 

(3) In discussing books, the 
librarian must meet pupils on their 
own levels and subtly guide them 
to ever wiser choices without con- 
demning their own enthusiasms. 
Thus, she may lead a “Rover 
Boy” fan to read Treasure Island 
with enjoyment. 

(4) In order to guide, the li- 
brarian must have a wide acquaint- 
ance with books and a genuine 
enthusiasm for them. If the child 
feels that her recommendations are 
sincere, then the first hurdle in suc- 
cessful reading guidance is passed. 

Among the problems which 
must be considered in setting up a 
comprehensive reading guidance 
program are the following: 

(1) How to require reading 
without defeating the purpose of 
the program. This is a vital prob- 
lem with a certain class of stu- 
dents. Broadly speaking, pupils 
who read may be divided into two 
main classes: first, those who have 
had little reading experience, and 
second, those who have early 
learned the joys of reading but 
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Plain Talk to Citizens 


by MILLICENT TAYLOR 
(This poem written for The Christian Science Monitor is reprinted by permission) 


“Enrollment in Schools of Education is danger- 


You who would build a world where man may live 
And work in dignity and freedom, clear 

That service is his duty, holding dear 

Honor and truth, ready his best to give: 

How can you hope this postwar realm to see 
Ifi—although other plans with care are wrought— 
You leave unfilled the schools wherein are taught 
The youth who will tomorrow’s teachers be? 


Make it a work as honored as the rest, 

As fairly paid, protected, and as free; 

See that your words at home with this agree, 
That your own youngsters list it with the best. 


Only in such a way can you be sure 
Your plans so full of promise will endure. 
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whose reading is confined to nar- 
row fields of interest. 

(2) How to adapt a reading 
program to different groups. 

(3) How to broaden the scope 
of the reading program. 

(4) How to prepare suitable 
book lists. 

A successful reading program 
should provide and foster oppor- 
tunities that will lead to a sincere 
enjoyment of the reading, make 
provision for improving the read- 
ing tastes and abilities of pupils, 
provide for enrichment of reading 
interests by including books of 
varied types, and foster an appre- 
ciation for the best in the world 
of books. 

With these objectives in mind, 
I am herewith offering some sug- 
gestions which are based on our ex- 
perience at Osbourn High School: 

(1) Instead of requiring pupils 
to select books from a fixed “‘paral- 
lel reading list’’, permit them to 
read anything in the school library 
or which meets the approval of the 
librarian or the English teacher. 
We have found posters, displays, 
book jackets, and oral suggestions 
in the library more pursuasive than 
typewritten lists. 

(2) As for “book reports,” the 
forms should be varied. Instead 
of having a set outline for written 
reports, use many ways of report- 
ing. Oral reports should be encour- 
aged as far as time permits; in- 
formal discussions of several books 
may serve as a report; or book 
forums may be held each month, 
at which time pupils evaluate their 
own reading. Other methods of 
reading and reporting are for the 
child to read around a theme or 
center of interest, to study the au- 
thor’s background for writing the 
story, to illustrate or dramatize 
scenes-from the book, or to make 
a poster advertising the book or 
group of books read. Emphasis 
should be placed not upon the tech- 
nicalities of the report but on the 
pupil’s enjoyment of the reading. 

The librarian must fan any 
spark of interest; she must make 
the student want to read; and hav- 
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ing done this, she must provide 
suitable materials for reading. The 
following are suggestions designed 
to motivate further reading: 

(1) Provide time for free read- 
ing and browsing in the library 
during the school day. 

(2) Allow students to help in 
compiling book orders. Each must 
justify his selection; therefore, he 
will be keener in his evaluation of 
books. 

(3) Open new books around 
students. Proximity to new and 
attractive books should arouse in- 
terest in the most confirmed non- 
reader. 

(4) Appeal to various interest 
groups. Collect and display, with 
attractive posters and exhibits, 
books on various themes. You 
may catch someone through his 
hobby or secret interest. Popular 
themes around which displays may 
be planned are aviation, rivers, the 
world, Indians, pioneers, love 
stories, school stories, career books, 
etc. 

(5) Make book ladders, with 
each rung composed of a different 
field or interest. The pupil might 
have a contest with himself to see 
how soon he can read a book in 
each field. 

(6) Avoid fixed classroom col- 
lections. They reek of the required 
reading aroma and could gain more 
interest and use in the library. 

(7) Since book circulation in- 
variably rises during Book Week, 
advertise the library at all times. 
Bulletin boards may be extremely 
helpful but must be timely, care- 
fully prepared, attractive, and fre- 
quently changed. 

(8) Make brief book talks fre- 
quently, taking care to present 
just enough about each book men- 
tioned to arouse interest. Every 
book talk should have a general 
theme. 


(9) Assembly programs featur- 
ing scenes, contests, book quizzes, 
and character sketches may be used 
effectively. 

(10) Catchy slogans and 
jingles arouse interest. Slogans 
which we have used successfully 
are: R is for Reading; Sweethearts 
of Bookland; Who’s Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf? (animal stories); 
Rich Man, Poor Man — (career 
stories); Are You Air Condi- 


tioned? (aviation) ; Double, Dou- 
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Pop Rings The Bell For You... 


The story of how “Pop Rings The Bell” is told in a new, original 
sound moving picture, presented by the National School Service 
Institute and produced professionally by the Jam Handy Organization. 

Middleton (your town and mine) was having a hard time getting 
support for its school system. It had a wonderful new school but 
the people were apathetic in their support, yes, even to the point 
of there being organized opposition to the school tax budget. 

There is a “back to school party” which brings the citizens to the 
school where they see the new teaching methods, the new equipment 
and apparatus. But the opposition came also. 

It was in the supervising principal’s office that the explosion took 
place. The principal does a masterful job of proving that busi- 
ness opportunities are in direct proportion to the level of education; 
that the higher the education the greater the earning power, that 
educated people are the first to want the new and better things. 

But the opposition rolls relentlessly on, until “Pop” the school 
custodian for two generations takes a hand—and “Pop” really rings 
the bell. 

The picture is one that everyone in the family will like. It is rich 
in background, romantic in appeal, thrilling in action, and yet so 
simply told that you live with it—the picture becomes a part of YOU. 

Schools, Parent Teacher Associations, and civic organizations may 
secure a copy of this two-reel, 16 mm. film without charge either from 
the VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, or FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY, 327 West Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. The latter is 
the State representative of the National School Service Institute and 


is providing this picture, cost free, as a service to education. 


your requests now. 


Make 





EVERYONE WHOSE INTEREST LIES IN BETTER SUPPORT FOR 
SCHOOLS MUST HELP TO HAVE THIS PICTURE SHOWN TO 
EVERYONE ELSE IN AMERICA. 





ble, Toil and Trouble (mystery) ; 

Covered Wagon Days; They Also 

Serve (books on each branch of 

service on war and home fronts) ; 

South of the Border; The Allied 

Nations; Gloom Chasers, etc. 
Library jingles are also effective. 

For travel books, one may use: 

Through distant lands come go 
with me; 

Strangle people and habits you will 
see; 

And if you chance to take me home, 

O’er many lands we shall roam. 
Or for mystery stories; 

So it’s a mystery story you want 
today; 

Thrills and chills, too, you say? 

Then take me home with you to- 
night; 

I promise you I’m sure to delight. 
Or for stories of fancy: 

Elves and fairies you will meet 

Who have promised you quite a 
treat. 


If you'll take these books, my dear, 
You’ll enjoy them, never fear. 
(11) Take advantage of holi- 
days and special “‘weeks’’ or other 
occasions to display related mate- 
rial. On Hallowe'en we used scenes 
from Macbeth to display the 
witches, stories from Poe and 
Irving, and detective stories. These 
occasions should be marked on the 
librarian’s publicity calendar. 
(12) Individual guidance is, 
however, the most effective method 
of reading guidance. The librarian 
must always find time to talk to 
students, to help them and to make 
friends with them. On my desk is 
kept a chart on which notices fre- 
quently are made of particular in- 
terests of individual students. Ref- 
erence to this chart makes it easy 
to write on a form notice a sug- 
gestion to a pupil that a particular 
book might prove of interest. 
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Peg 


HE Save the Children Feder- 
ation is an effort to bring 
opportunities to some of the 
most neglected areas of the coun- 
try. 

Few states are better informed 
on the differences in opportunity 
and resources available to its citi- 
zens than Virginia through the 
stimulating studies of marginal 
population and community plan- 
ning made by Dr. William E. Gar- 
nett, Virginia Agricultural Sta- 
tion, Blacksburg. As a study of a 
single county, the dissertation on 
Buchanan County by Dr. H. Ruth 
Henderson, chairman of the State 
SCF Committee, is excellent. 


Launched in 1932 


In 1932, the Federation was first 
launched as the American unit of 
the Save the Children Interna- 
tional Union founded in Geneva, 
1920. Work began during the 
darkest hour of the depression in 
Harlan and Bell Counties, Ken- 
tucky, and Overton and Campbell 
Counties, Tennessee, directed to- 
ward health and clothing services. 
It became evident ‘as time went on 
that the most effective procedure 
was that of working with and 
through the established agencies. 
It, therefore, abandoned the idea 
of owning property and setting up 
any institutions of its own but 
rather sought to strengthen estab- 
lished organi ations to bring in 
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resources and at 
the same time to 
stimulate local in- 
itiative. The pub- 
lic school reached 
most of the children 
and was the key to 
their future. With 
the slogan ‘Keep 
the children in 
school,”” efforts 
were made to pro- 
vide clothing and shoes to equip 
children who were out for want of 
the necessary protection. Through 
the interest of school superinten- 
dents in other parts of the country, 
books were provided. Changes in 
school buildings made available 
desks which were shipped into 
counties where benches and boxes 
were in use. The only cost to the 
local group has been transporta- 
tion. 


In 1938, the idea of asking in- 
dividuals and groups to sponsor 
schools was inaugurated. Many 
nationally known personalities are 
now sponsoring schools, 34 in 
Virginia, 517 in all areas served. 
Experiments were carried out to 
record the difference in attendance 
and in physical growth when 
clothing and proper lunches were 
supplied. [he plan involved a 
contribution of $60.00 on the part 
of the sponsor; $25.00 of this was 
made available to the school for 
aid beyond that provided by the 
school system. The community 
was asked to match this sum. 
$25.00 was used to cover the cost 
of supervision and handling of 
commodities, and the balance, 
$10.00, first used to cover the 
overhead administration, is now 
available to the local counties for 
the development of their broader 
program. Schools having the great- 
est need were selected first, those 
in the most isolated and least aided 
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Federation in Virginia 





by FRANK C. FOSTER 
Associate Director of Survey of the Save the Children 
Federation and Former President, Asheville College 


areas of the country. While the 
response is not the same in each 
school, as the resources develop so 
also does the ability of the com- 
munity to organize for such as- 
sistance. The policy of stimulat- 
ing the community to work for 
the child has been a fundamental 
principle in the operation of the 
program of encouraging self-help. 
Last year the Virginia committees 
raised as much locally as was 
brought in through sponsorships. 


Local Committees 


To control and guide the poli- 
cies of these schools and the pro- 
gram of help in the community, 
local committees made up of repre- 
sentatives of the school system, 
welfare offices, health offices, the 
churches, the agricultural agencies, 
PTA, as well as other leading citi- 
zens and agencies concerned with 
child welfare, have been set up. 
These committees have been en- 
couraged to explore the resources 
and needs of the county and to 
seek whatever aid is most needed. 

Clothing was given to needy 
families. A more recent develop- 
ment is the principle of selling 
clothes. This has dignified the dis- 
tribution and has also provided a 
sum which is available for welfare 
work. The clothes are sold with 
the distinct understanding that no 
child in need shall go without. 
Every effort is made to strengthen 
the self-respect of the child who 
receives clothes in this way and to 
handle these cases through the wel- 
fare agencies. 

The Federation is moving to- 
ward State units of administration, 
guiding the policies to conform to 
the characteristics and needs of each 
State program. Miss Mary Arm- 
strong, the director of the eight 
counties served in Western Vir- 
ginia, makes her headquarters at 
Lebanon. 

















Television, Challenge To Education 


IGHT from afar, syn- 

chronized with sound 

from afar, magically 
making the ‘‘distant- 
present’ real: that is tele- 
vision. With it, pictures 
bridge distance for the eye 
while the ear bridges dis- 
tance with FM (frequency 
modulation) almost stat- 


icless radio transmitted 
sounds. In the words of 
Noran Kersta, former 


Manager of Television of 
the National Broadcasting 
Company, here is “‘one of 
the most powerful means 
of mass education ever de- 
vised, both in the home and the 
classroom”’. 


Television’s educational effec- 
tiveness has already been demon- 
strated both within and without 
the school. It has been used to 
train air raid wardens in block 
organization, panic aversion, and 
fire-fighting techniques. It has 
taught Red Cross workers how to 
apply tourniquets, the art of band- 
aging, and the treatment for shock 
victims. At least one newspaper 
had demonstrated news-via-tele- 
vision, with cartoonists stepping 
out from behind their characters 
and demonstrating their skills. 
Within the classroom, a relatively 
few highly privileged children have 
enjoyed television field trips to 
museums, observatories, zoos, and 
parks, without the hazards of 
transportation, and have seen plays 
without going to the studio. 


Today, General Electron mar- 
shals his trillions of electric im- 
pulses to bombard, by means of 
the electronic tube in the television 
camera, the photo-sensitive plates 
in countless war gadgets. The war 
has already brought about more 
technical advances than many years 
of peace. The immediate problem 
after the war will be one of apply- 
ing these technical changes to de- 
sirable social changes. In so doing, 
television can perform an educa- 
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Air Raid Wardens Receiving Training by Television 


tional service that could not be 
handled with equal facility by 


either of its more mature sib- 
lings, sound radio and motion 
picture. 


By the same token, in the post- 
war classroom, television is des- 
tined to exert a far greater in- 
fluence in widening the sphere of 
human knowledge than either 
radio or the motion picture. The 
unique and distinguishing feature 
of television is its power to com- 
bine the best of both of these me- 
diums plus the addition of a com- 
pletely new thing in the world: 
the ability to bring the whole 
world, eventually, within the 
short focus of the human eye. It 
is this quality of television that 
makes it an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to educational leadership, 
working together with men and 
women in the industry who are 
invested with the power to chan- 
nel this latest wizardry of modern 
science. 


Must the Classroom Lag? 


‘““What man can imagine, he can 
achieve’. Time and again great 
scientific advances have moved for- 
ward more rapidly outside of than 
within the classroom. Will the 
reception of television by educators 
be any different? Before attempt- 
ing to answer, imagine for a 


moment some future edu- 
cational telecasts. 

In a future course in 
American institutions the 
steps involved in the nom- 
ination of a president are 
being presented. The his- 
tory books have it all writ- 
ten down, of course—the 
election of delegates, the 
separate party conventions, 
etc. The students in this 
classroom of the future 
have books, yes, but they 
also have a crisply printed 
manual, bearing the label, 
“Outline of Telecast No. 
271"’. This manual in- 
cludes a collection of annotations 
about a film that will appear on 
the classroom receiver as a living, 
breathing documentation of a 
party convention in session. The 
students will see the huge audi- 
torium with its banners, closeups 
of the harried chairman, and dele- 
gates rising to their feet to cheer. 
They will sit quietly, watching 
intently. The sense of participa- 
tion will be so keen that some of 
them will forget themselves for a 
moment to cheer with the dele- 
gates. That is education with 
television. 


This modest projection into the 
future is not at all remote. Stu- 
dents in a classroom did not get 
the benefit of such a telecast in 
1940, but some 40,000 civilians, 
fortunate to be near television re- 
ceivers, saw and heard both party 
conventions. Such was the unfor- 
gettable impact when vision con- 
spired with sound that they can 
still describe what happened step 
by step. 

Imagine, again, a class in ec- 
onomics. Supplementing what the 
text and the instructor say about 
the operation of markets, price 
control, and stock exchange, the 
instructor takes the class on a tel- 
evised tour of the centers of finance 
in this and other countries. In a 
flash, the classroom is transported 
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to Wall Street and from there 
around the globe. The pupils can 
almost feel the hot sun of the lat- 
ticed market places of Morocco; 
the strength of the massive walls 
of the Kremlin as they observe the 
Commissariat of Finance in ses- 
sion, or London’s chilling fog as 
they visit Whitehall and the Bank 
of England on Threadneedle Street. 

In every field of instruction 
from aeronautics to zoology, or 
even in the art of baking an apple 
pie, television has manifested its 
superiority. Perhaps its most sig- 
nal contribution to date has been 
the excursions into the scientist's 
laboratory and into the hospital 
operating room. 

The unique qualities of the tele- 
vision camera make possible micro- 
scopic enlargements of the simplest 
elements. A drop of water in one 
experimental telecast became a uni- 
verse swarming with life. One of 
the most striking examples of tele- 
vision’s potential as a medium of 
instruction was the telecast relayed 
to students in a nearby ward from 
the operating room at Israel Zion 
Hospital. More than 150 students 
witnessed, as though they had been 
at the surgeon’s elbow, the delicate 
manipulation of flesh and knife 
that meant expert surgery. Not 
from a hundred tomes, not from 
a ringside seat in an operating 
theatre could they have gained 
such knowledge. 

Television has taken armchair 
travelers into our great museums, 
up to the telescopic lenses of ob- 
servatories for a peep at the stars, 
into factories and out into the 
fields. Those who have thus trav- 
eled report that such tours were 
practically identical with on-the- 
spot observation, and more realistic 
than motion pictures. For in- 
stance, in England where television 
is owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment, a ‘“‘Down on the Farm’’ 
tour, one of a series for school 
children is evaluated as follows: 
“As we watched the shepherd cut 
the hoof of a sheep and heard Mr. 
Street discuss sheep-dips with the 
shepherd and the state of crops 
with the farmer, it was obvious 
that television had struck a gold 
mine of interest. For the flavor of 
a television documentary like this 
is quite different from the flavor 
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of a film documentary on a similar 
subject. It is a hundred times more 
real, and can give us, much more 
readily than film, the quality of 
different ways of life.”’ 


Ready for Action 


As an educational medium, tele- 
vision needs no further testimony. 
Technically, it is ready, or will be 
ready within a few months after 
the war, to go into action. There 
are at this writing problems of set 
manufacture, erection of cross- 
country transmitters, approval of 
standards by the FCC to insure 
television a spot on the air waves 
already crowded by the demands 
of ordinary radio, FM, and fac- 
simile. The solution of those 
problems must necessarily wait 
until the war is over. But long 
before these technical obstacles are 
surmounted,, educators must be 
ready to pick up and exploit the 
latest gauntlet that science has 
flung at them. 

Already a few universities— 
Perdue, lowa, and Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, have established their 
own experimental stations. Others 
have applied to the FCC for li- 
censes to operate. But if television 
is really to come into its own as 
an instrument of education, edu- 
cators must profit from their past 
experience with the motion pic- 
ture, which was similarly hailed as 
a great medium but never fully 
utilized by the schools. Teachers 
objected to the machine operation 
necessary in projecting films in the 
classroom. They found it trouble- 
some to select and order the proper 
films, or to fit their teaching plans 
into a system-wide plan of film 
distribution. 

Television presents no _ such 
problems. The simplicity and ease 
with which television is used in 
the classroom should make it readi- 
ly acceptable to teachers. And it is 
not difficult to envisage a nation- 
ally organized system of educa- 
tional telecasts, commercial radio 
cooperating with education as it 
has done in the past with sound 
radio. Television receivers should 
reach the homes and the schools 
at the same time. Parents and 
children can then view the same 
programs without being in the 


presence of each other at school, 
thus removing what has some- 
times been a source of embarrass- 
ment to both. 

The question, ““Who is going 
to pay for it?’’ arises whenever the 
use of a new educational aid or 
medium is proposed. As in radio, 
funds for production will come 
from several sources. Broadcasters 
will sponsor sustaining programs 
as a public service. Mr. Gilbert 
Seldes, Director of Television for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, expects it to go heavily for 
serious programs and not to be 
dominated entirely by entertain- 
ment. Whole industries and the 
larger individual firms will sponsor 
programs as institutional adver- 
tising. News-via-television will be 
sponsored by the press. Even so, 
other television programs, geared 
to school needs, will be produced 
by local boards of education opera- 
ting their own stations, as is now 
done with radio in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities. 

The factors which have operated 
to widen the gap between scien- 
tific progress and social progress 
are fairly well known, but not 
insurmountable. One thing is sure 
—those who pay for a public 
service are those who benefit most 
from it. Right now the potential 
benefits of television as an educa- 
tional medium need to be under- 
stood by more people. If this is 
to be done expeditiously represen- 
tatives of industry and education 
must begin at once in cooperative 
planning to guarantee the poten- 
tial promise of television as an 
educational medium. 

Modern science has given us a 
great new weapon with which to 
defend and insure democracy. The 
promise and the task that this 
achievement presents have been 
aptly summed up by David Sarn- 
off, President of RCA: “It is a 
new art so important in its impli- 
cations that it is bound to affect 
all society. It is an art which 
shines like a torch of hope in a 
troubled world. It is a creative 
force which we must learn to util- 
ize for the benefit of all mankind.”’ 


This article is copyrighted by 
The Grolier Society Inc., publish- 
ers of The Book of Knowledge. 
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The Fight for the Children Must Continue 


HE 1944 session of the Vir- 

ginia Legislature has become 

history. Virginia citizens 

can now take inventory, examine 

the record, and study the effects of 

certain legislation as it affects them, 
their homes, and their children. 

It must be admitted in the be- 
ginning of this discussion that the 
public mind in Virginia is largely 
concerned at present with the war. 
Fathers, mothers, wives, brothers, 
sisters, and friends are giving 
themselves wholeheartedly to the 
war effort. Bond campaigns, Red 
Cross activities, victory gardening, 
salvage programs and the like are 
consuming the time and efforts of 
thousands of Virginians daily. 
This is well and good and will 
continue until the final victory is 
won. Although the war effort is 
paramount in the mind and heart 
of the average Virginian at this 
time, I am not persuaded that these 
same men and women are any less 
concerned over the welfare of their 
boys and girls here at home. 

The concern for the soldiers and 
the concern for the children can- 
not be separated. The cause for 
each in its final analysis is the 
same. The boys on the battlefront 
are giving their lives in defense of 
the freedom we now enjoy. They 
are fighting to preserve our demo- 
cratic heritage. Virginia blood has 
been shed in order to defend those 
ideals and principles so dear to the 
hearts of our forefathers. On the 
other hand, thinking Virginians 
know boys and girls must be edu- 
cated and intelligently informed if, 
in their day, they are to preserve 
and perpetuate this same demo- 
cratic way of life. So while the 
battle rages in many parts of the 
world, and slavery and oppression 
threaten and engulf millions of 
souls, it is comforting to know 
that thousands of Virginia citizens 
are united in a less spectacular 
fight, but a fight nevertheless in be- 
half of Virginia’s children. 

On Monday, February 5, sev- 
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by Mrs. J. Kent Eary | 
Charlotte Court House 





Extracts from an analysis of 
legislative action prepared by a 
PTA leader and housewife of 
Charlotte County. 





eral of our county school leaders 
approached me and asked if I 
would go to Richmond and join 
with those who were pleading the 
cause of Virginia’s children. It 
had become apparent from the 
newspapers and by admissions of 
prominent members of the Assem- 
bly that the Governor's appropri- 
ation bill would have smooth sail- 
ing. Let it be said here that, so 
far as I know, all our State edu- 
cational leaders have the highest 
regard for his excellency, Hon. 
Colgate W. Darden. I believe he 
is recognized by all as an outstand- 
ing leader and a gallant and gifted 
Virginian. However, the State De- 
partment of Education had con- 
cluded, after months of careful 
study and conferences with school 
superintendents throughout the 
State, that the minimum need was 
$1,200 per teacher unit. The ap- 
propriation bill provided only 
$900 per teacher unit. Therefore, 
the only hope left to those who 
were interested in better schools 
were the amendments offered by 
Delegate C. W.-Dodd, of Bote- 
tourt, which would provide 
$1,200 per teacher unit, and the 
bill offered by John Spiers, of 
Radford, which would provide 
$960 per teacher unit. 

It can be truthfully said that 
the failure of these amendments 
was a setback to the cause of edu- 
cation in Virginia. It can also be 
said that it was a vote which will 
drive many of our best teachers 
out of Virginia and into defense 
jobs, or any other endeavor that 
would give them a decent liveli- 
hood. Perhaps even a more seri- 


ous effect was the faith some of 
our folks lost in representative 
government. One could hardly 
watch the letters and telegrams 
pour in to the delegates and hear 
representative citizens from every 
section of the State plead for the 
passage of the bill without won- 
dering where is our government of, 
for, and by the people. Most seri- 
ous of all was the blow to the 
children. If the distinguished gen- 
tlemen of the Virginia Assembly 
could have pointed to one legiti- 
mate reason why our Virginia 
boys and girls must be denied 
equal opportunity with those of 
other states, then I would say 
“‘let’s stop our campaign for bet- 
ter schools’’, but I have yet to hear 
one sensible argument why the 
$1,200 per teacher unit should not 
have been provided. 

Public education in Virginia has 
suffered a setback, but the cause is 
not lost. We must meet today’s 
challenge. The fight must go on. 
Jefferson’s ideal of an adequate 
system of public schools is the 
only hope we have for perpetuat- 
ing our democracy. As leaders of 
the children’s cause, our efforts 
must not slacken. All of us are 
already busy people, but we must 
find more time to familiarize our- 
selves and those about us with the 
growing needs of the children. We 
have worked together to increase 
War Bond sales in our State and 
have seen the fruits of our efforts; 
in this we must continue. We must 
aid our Red Cross in its far-flung 
service to humanity whenever the 
opportunity comes. We must not 
be found lacking when the civic 
and social agencies of our commu- 
nities demand our attention. 

We must reorganize our forces, 
more people must know the facts. 
We must never lose faith. Only 
by persistence and tolerance, with 
good will toward all and malice 
toward none, can we bring about 
a better day for Virginia’s chil- 
dren. 
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Millions of Russians Left Destitute Like This Mother and Child 


HE PRESIDENT has said 
[that Democracy is a Spirit, 

and it is. Whatever else hap- 
pens from now on to the close of 
the war and through the difficult 
years that lie beyond, we shall not 
win through to the goals for which 
we are backing the attack and for 
which our young men are fighting 
unless we come out of the conflict 
with a spirit of goodwill for all 
those peoples who have sacrificed 
in our common cause. 

With respect to most of the 
United Nations we shall have little 
difficulty at this point, but with 
respect to Russia the case may be 
somewhat different. For more than 
fifteen years of the past generation 
the official attitude has been decid- 
edly less than friendly, and the 
popular attitude has until lately 
been cool. Yet the differences have 
been differences as to means rather 
than as to ends. Both countries 
have been seeking to promote hu- 
man welfare, and it is about the 
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ways of doing this that we have 
had our differences. 

As William Henry Chamberlin, 
one of the best interpreters of 
Russia, has pointed out, there are 
weighty reasons for believing that 
basic conditions promise to make 
for friendly cooperation between 
Russia and ourselves in the years 
to come. Geography, he says, tends 
to make us friends, while politics 
has tended to keep us apart. Russia 
has always been a land rather than 
a sea power, and she has never 
challenged our national security or 
our maritime commercial interests. 
Both countries have fought on the 
same side in both of the world 
wars. Both are in high degree 
economically self-contained, with 
broad and fertile valleys for the 
production of food and with enor- 
mous quantities and a rich variety 
of raw materials making a suitable 
basis for intensive industrializa- 
tion. 

So far as we are able to see into 


Promoting United States- 
Russian Friendship 
through the Schools 


the future, it will be greatly to the 
interest of both countries and to 
the world at large that not only a 
working agreement but a genuine 
goodwill bind them closely to- 
gether, for both countries are des- 
tined to play leading parts in world 
affairs during at least the next cen- 
tury. In cooperation with each 
other and with the support of the 
British and Chinese, they can give 
the greatest possible assurance that 
civilization, as we know it, will 
be saved by being spared another 
holocaust within the century. 

Russia is a new force in world 
affairs. True, during the years 
since 1917 she has had to tighten 
her belt twice: first, to enable her 
to throw her energy into the de- 
velopment of her great new indus- 
tries, and then, to use her industrial 
and manpower for the production 
of war materials with which to 
defeat the Nazis. As a result, her 
people have suffered and are suffer- 
ing great hardships from lack of 
food and clothing. Indeed, their 
need at this time for these things 
is so great that to meet either of 
them in a large way is the most 
effective present avenue to their 
gratitude and goodwill. 

The practical question is: How 
can we Americans promote this 
spirit of goodwill in such a way 
that it will be genuine, lasting, and 
productive of an ordered society? 
The answer seems to me to lie 
largely with the educators—in part 
through their formal instruction, 
in part through their stimulation 
of student group and forum dis- 
cussions, and in part through their 
ingenuity in promoting the actual 
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Coodusill 


by DR. E. L. FOX 


State Chairman “Share Your Clothes 
With Russia” Campaign 


Ashland 


practice of goodwill. If the sug- 
gestion seems to add one more to 
the wartime responsibilities of 
schools, it at the same time is one 
more tribute to the effectiveness of 
the schools. 


“Clothes for Russia” 


The writer’s suggestion, which 
has the support of the State Super- 
intendent and of the Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, is that the 
“CLOTHES FOR RUSSIA” soli- 
citation this year be made a school 
project aimed not only at getting 
well done a gracious act for Russia 
but also at stimulating an attitude 
of international goodwill among 
Virginia boys and girls. The plan, 
which I hope will commend itself 
to administrators and teachers gen- 
erally, will call for a good deal of 
interest but for very little of the 
time of those who are asked to lend 
a hand. 


Letters have gone out to presi- 
dents of local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations inviting them to accept the 
sponsorship of the ““CLOTHES 
FOR RUSSIA”’ solicitation local- 
ly. These letters have been sent by 
the State president of the Coopera- 
tive Education Association, whose 
organization is the State sponsor. 
However, where the initiative is 
not taken by a local parent-teacher 
group it is hoped that the division 
superintendent, the local teachers’ 
association, the school principal, or 
a classroom teacher will take the 
initiative in conferring with the 
local parent-teacher president or in 
calling a representative local group 
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or group 


need for these things 


Duties of Local Committee: 





THE PLAN 


For Conducting a ““SHARE YOUR CLOTHES WITH RUSSIA” 
Campaign, under the auspices of RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF, INC. 


Time: Any 5-day period between April 1 and May 1, 1944 


State Sponsor: COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, with endorsement of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Virginia Education Association 


Local Initiator of the Project: President of Local Parent-Teacher 
Association, or in case of failure of this group to act prompt- 
ly, Division Superintendent, Principal, Classroom Teacher, 
Student Cooperative Association, or other interested person 


Object of Campaign: To solicit good, usable secondhand clothes 
and shoes for shipment to Russia to meet Russia’s distressing 


Local Set-Up: Both because of its educational value and because 
the students will be asked to make the solicitation, the cam- 
paign should center in the local school, with lay people, 
school administrators and teachers, and students cooperating 


1. Secure a place in the school for keeping the clothes until 


Provide for receiving the clothes as brought in by students 
Secure boxes or cartons for packing clothes, truck for 


shipment 
2. Provide for explanation of the campaign in every class 
3. Give to each pupil a leaflet to be taken to his home 
4. 
a 
hauling them to shipping point 
6. 


Publicity before and after the campaign, with due credit 
to student effort and to all active interested groups 


7. Notify State chairman of intention to participate, request 
explanatory materials, and report to State chairman 
immediately at close of the solicitation 


All communications should be addressed to E. L. Fox, State 
Chairman, Ashland, Virginia. 








of interested persons, or a wide- 
awake student group—perhaps a 
Student Cooperative Association. 
There should be enough goodwill 
within the community to make it 
possible for the plan to be set up 
through the initiative of any in- 
terested member of any of these 
groups. 

The time of the solicitation 
should be set between April 1 and 
May 1. The goal is four pounds 
of clothes and a pair of shoes for 
each student solicitor. The local 
sponsoring group or committee 
will need to provide a place where 


the clothes can be collected and 
prepared for shipment, a truck for 
hauling the load to the shipping 
place, a committee for soliciting 
boxes or cartons in which the 
clothes are to be shipped, a secre- 
tary for communicating with the 
State chairman and reporting at 
the close of the solicitation. These 
details are summarized in the in- 
sert, ‘““The Plan’, which accom- 
panies this article. The support of 
all who are interested in the exten- 
sion of international goodwill and 
who are interested in learning by 
doing is invited in this work. 
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Amelia County Teachers Study the Virginia Course 


HEN the teachers of 
W Banat County set up their 
objectives for the session 
1943-1944, one of the first listed 
was ‘“‘Know our Course of Study’’. 

As a means to this end, our Su- 
pervisor, Mrs. Beatrix C. Hawkes, 
appointed five chairmen. Each 
chairman with her committee be- 
came responsible for interpreting 
and explaining a section of the 
Course of Study at a meeting to 
be held on Saturday, December 4, 
from 10:00 o’clock to 4:30. 

Section One was presented in 
the form of an illustrated lecture. 
The important steps were on pos- 
ters. These posters were put up 
before the meeting began and re- 
mained up during the entire day 
so that we could have before us 
the purposes, the content, the limi- 
tations, and the use of the Course 
of Study. The fifth point dis- 
cussed was General Schedule for 
Elementary Schools. As this sec- 
tion was presented, we could easily 
follow by means of the outline. 

Grade Materials, which consti- 
tutes Section Two, was presented 
by four teachers. The chairman 
made the introduction giving the 
outstanding headings and the cen- 
ters of interest for each grade. Out- 
standing problems of children in 
grades one through seven were dis- 
cussed by members of the commit- 
tee. Posters showing some of the 
characteristics of each age group 
were used. One of the teachers 
had posters that her children were 
making on “How Animals Help 
Us’’. They illustrated how animals 
are used for food, for travel, for 
clothing, for medicine, and for en- 
joyment. Even though there are 
more than two hundred pages in 
Section Two, we were surprised 
just how quickly and effectively 
they could be covered by use of 
posters and interesting talks on dif- 
ferent grade levels with illustrative 
work done by the children them- 
selves. 

The group in charge of Section 
Three, Subject Matter Materials, 
chose to present this part partly by 
means of questions and answers. 
Six or eight questions were selected 
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of Study 


by PATTY G. JACKSON 


Teacher, Amelia, Virginia 


and were put on the board before 
the meeting began. The leader read 
the questions which were answered 
by members of her committee. 
This group also showed us how to 
use the Abilities Chart. On a very 
large poster a part of the Abilities 
Chart for Language Arts had been 
copied. This was followed through 
showing the teachers how to find 
the teaching emphasis for each 
grade. One of the teachers in this 
group gave a most excellent de- 
scription of a piece of work that 
she and her pupils had accom- 
plished in the Seventh Grade in 
Social Studies. Then the chairman 
evaluated this work by using the 
criterion Section One ““What Con- 
stitutes Good Teaching Proce- 
dure’? 

Section Four, General Proce- 
dures, was presented by four teach- 
ers making talks but having these 
talks outlined on posters and placed 
before the audience. The members 
of the committee gave some definite 
procedures in their classrooms and 
showed the result of this procedure, 
as: (1) Creative Art-drawings 
from children from different 
grades; (2) finding a child’s in- 
terest, some being interested in 
writing poetry and stories, others 
in doing things with their hands, 
as making airplanes, crocheting, 
sewing, etc. The daily schedule 
was discussed fully by one mem- 
ber of the group. A poster show- 
ing each step, as planning period, 
work period, conference period, ac- 
tivities at recess, physical education 
period, and even the lunch period, 
was depicted for us. 

The group having Section Five, 
Bases of the Course of Study, pre- 
sented this by means of a panel 
discussion. The point of view for 
developing the Virginia Instruc- 
tional Program received a great 
deal of attention. The “what”, 
“‘how’’, and “why” of our public 
schools were discussed. The Aims 
of Education were discussed thor- 


oughly by using classroom situa- 
tions and then finding the aims 
that fitted into each individual case. 
The Special Abilities were pre- 
sented by means of appropriate pic- 
tures. These were shown one at 
a time as the abilities were read 
and then were placed on the board 
where they could be easily seen. 
The Scope of the curriculum was 
defined. The Major Functions of 
Social Life were broken down in 
simple outline form and written on 
a very large poster which was put 
before the audience as the teachers 
on the panel discussed them fur- 
ther. In closing the panel discus- 
sion, a request was made that we 
as teachers have faith in the worth 
of an individual and realize that 
our duty is to develop every boy 
and girl. 

Section Six, Supplementary Ma- 
terials, was presented in an inter- 
esting manner. A committee of 
three teachers collected and ar- 
ranged an attractive exhibit. This 
was done by subject matter fields. 
It showed how environmental re- 
sources could be put to use. It also 
showed how much free material 
listed in our Course of Study is 
really usable. There were many 
types of valuable helps for each 
subject and grade displayed in this 
exhibit. 

After the summary, the teachers 
were asked to think of future needs. 
The chairman of each group and 
the supervisor are to work together 
to make definite plans for work be- 
ginning with the New Year. 

This day meant much to us as 
teachers. The follow-up with 
other teachers was of value; see- 
ing and hearing about the work of 
other teachers was an inspiration: 
and there was a feeling of impor- 
tance among teachers, for every 
teacher in the entire county had 
participated in the discussion dur- 
ing the day. We had a clearer 
picture of the Course of Study as 
a whole, and we felt that our 
knowledge and understanding of it 
had grown. We left the meeting 
feeling that we were united on a 
common point of view for the 
teachers of Amelia County. 
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‘ever before have books functioned 

















































































































so fully in the life of America= 


ODAY textbooks are the essential tools of education. 
This is especially true because of accelerated courses 


and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 


the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... 


They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 


world... And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember to ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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THE AIRPLANE 
POWER PLANT 


By Francis Pope 
Lieut. Colonel, United States 
Army Air Corps 


and Arthur S. Otis 


Educator, Technical Member 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
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Pope—Otis 





Authors of ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 


A simple, comprehensive textbook on aircraft engines for high school students. Here 
is a description of the source and mechanisms of power for aircraft which covers all 
the principal parts, with briefer mention of technical details not suitable for intensive 
study. Simplified illustrations and diagrams contribute to ease of understanding. 


Just Published 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN AERONAUTICS 
By Albert J. Rosenberg, edited by Arthur S. Otis 


Thirty unit tests in the fundamentals of aeronautics which provide an efficient basis 
for continuous remedial instruction. The topics of the CAA examination are fully 
covered. 


World Book Company 


Represented by C. G. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 170, Richmond. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 

















Consult Telephone Directory 
Before Calling “Information” 


> 


More than half the calls to ‘Information’ 
are for numbers listed in the directory. 


Every trained operator is needed for han- 
Public 


cooperation in avoiding unnecessary calls to 


dling the huge volume of war calls. 


“Information” will make operators available 


for this essential work. 


Thank you. 
WwW 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 














St. Johns Church 
Scene of Convention of 1775 


H. J. EcKENRODE 


Director of History and Archaeology 
Virginia Conservation Commission 


March, 1775, was an important 
month in the history of Virginia 
and of the United States. The 
House of Burgesses had almost 
come into collision with the royal 
governor, Lord Dunmore, who 
was endeavoring to hold the col- 
ony in its allegiance to Britain in 
spite of the measures of the home 
government. A convention was 
called by members of the Burgesses 
to meet in St. John’s Church, Rich- 
mond, on March 20, 1775, be- 
cause it was feared that a conven- 
tion held in Williamsburg would 
be interfered with by Dunmore. 


The convention included two 
strongly antagonistic factions or 
parties, the conservatives and the 
radicals. “The conservatives, who 
included such important men as 
Richard Bland, Edmund Pendle- 
ton, and George Wythe, were op- 
posed to anything in the nature of 
military action, hoping against 
hope to induce the British govern- 
ment to redress colonial grievances. 
The radicals, led by the great ora- 
tor, Patrick Henry, favored imme- 
diate action; Henry himself de- 
sired to drive the royal governor 
from the colony. He introduced a 
resolution for “‘embodying, arm- 
ing and disciplining the militia’ 
which precipitated a heated debate. 
Several members spoke against the 
resolution. In its defense Henry 
delivered the most famous speech 
in American history, ending with 
the never-to-be-forgotten words, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 
Richard Henry Lee also spoke elo- 
quently in its support. The reso- 
lution passed, and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a plan of 
defense; it consisted of the leading 
members of the convention, among 
them Henry, as chairman, Richard 
Henry Lee, George Washington, 
and Thomas Jefferson. Resolu- 
tions also passed to promote do- 
mestic manufacturers in order to 
lessen the dependence on Britain. 
This convention may. be considered 
the beginning of the Revolution in 
Virginia. 
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NEA Membership in Virginia Divisions 


N.E.A. Membership 


District H leads the parade of NEA 
memberships with five 100% divisions 
and all divisions except one showing a 
gain over last year. In the number of 
100% divisions Districts D, G, and M 
are tied for second place with four each. 
The following districts show an increase 
in membership over last year: A, D, E, 
F, G, H, I, L, and M. District E leads 
in the number of new members with 295, 
District M is second with 262, District F, 
third with 239, and District L, fourth 
with 218. In percentage of increase, Dis- 
trict I with 600% gain is first; District 
E is second with an increase of 368%; 
District A, third with 56%; District D, 
fourth with 51%; District F, sixth with 
47%, 

The record of membership given below 
is taken from the records of the National 
Education Association. We believe that 
many counties and cities have a larger 
number of members than reported here. 
If this is true, please write the Virginia 
Education Association, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, giving the 
correct number so that proper credit may 
be given, 

This report indicates that Virginia 
lacks 322 of meeting its quota of 7,000 
members. If four new members could be 
obtained from every county and city not 
having 100% membership, the goal would 
be reached. Special mention will be given 
in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION to all associations reporting at least 
four new members by April 15. 


N.E.A. Membership 


May 31 +=CODee. 31 
1943 1943 
District A 
Caroline .. starts sc Sa 8 
Essex ag: og 0 
i RSE To rae ee ane 1 13 
King and Queen ....... 8 0 
King George 0 0 
Lancaster 0 2 
Mathews . ; 0 0 
Middlesex rih® 2 
Northumberland A 0 
Richmond County = 0 
Spoteyivenia. .......... 45* 50* 
RS Sy hee 0 0 
Westmoreland 0 0 
Fredericksburg 7 52* 
81 127 
District B 
Accomac 3 3 
Elizabeth City 4 2 
Isle of Wight oe ee 2 
Nansemond [eae 65* 
Northampton 5 ek ae 6 
Southampton 0 1 
Warwick 6 38 
York 1 2 
Hampton ee 24 
Newport News ee fs 21 
Suffolk eee 18 
294 182 
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District C 
Charles City 
Chesterfield 
Goochland 


Hanover ..... 


Henrico 
James City .. 
King William 
New Kent . 
Powhatan 
Richmond . 
Williamsburg 


District D 
Amelia 
Brunswick 
Cumberland 
Dinwiddie 
Greensville 
Lunenburg 
Nottoway 
Prince Edward 
Prince George 
eS 
Sussex 
Hopewell 
Petersburg 


District E 
Charlotte 
Franklin 
Halifax 

Henry .. i 
Mecklenburg 
Patek ..... 
Pittsylvania 
Danville 
Martinsville 


District F 
Alleghany 
Amherst 
Appomattox 
Bedford 
Botetourt 
Buckingham 
Campbell 
Rockbridge 
Buena Vista 
Clifton Forge 
Lynchburg 


District G 


Augusta 
Bath 
Clarke 
Frederick 
Highland 
Page ees 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah 
Harrisonburg . 
Staunton . 
Winchester 





May 31  +=Dee. 31 
1943 1943 
ote ee 0 0 
60* 54 
1 1 
a 8 
179 81 
0 0 
pS 0 2 
0 0 
tg. 2 
785 853 
12 7 
1,044 1,008 
26 30* 
3 6 
5 “ 
4 9 
Le calen pal 2 34* 
1 3 
4 69* 
12 4 
0 0 
1 1 
45* 41* 
73* 70* 
66 96 
242 367 
9 32 
9 137* 
2 6 
5 a 0 5 
2 3 
7 18 
bi, ove 28 52 
15 66 
8 56* 
80 375 
57 65 
8 27 
3 1 
10 26 
1 123° 
0 0 
136* 134* 
17 84 
7 21 
ae 9 
254* 244 
497 736 
265* 214* 
52* 50* 
a 12 
3 6 
| 29 
10 0 
106 139 
101 144* 
67 85* 
20 79 
49 69 
678 827 


N.E.A. Membership 





“8 iss. 
District H 
Arlington fae 119 
Culpeper .... ; 8 48 
. Se ef 94 
Fauquier ..... 123* 114* 
Loudoun 6 16 
Prince William Aa 19 94* 
Rappahannock .. . 34* 37* 
Warren Ww .. 68 69* 
i 195* 240* 
656 831 
District I 
Bland 2 3 
Grayson 7 99* 
Fe 2, cn. sR slgce~ Rw 0 3 
Washington ...... l 5 
eid toe. oe 16 
Bristol ; 10 56 
26 182 
District J 
Albemarle ; = 19 
Fluvanna ; 22 20 
Greene yo, ce 2 
a ee eee 8 5 
RS 1 1 
Nelson ; ‘ 3 7 
Orange _> oe 26 
Charlottesville 45 33 
135 113 
District K 
Buchanan 0 ] 
Dickenson l ] 
Lee a 0 0 
Russell 2 2 
Scott a 2 
Tazewell 10 + 
Wise . 3 2 
20 12 
District L 
Norfolk County 31 326* 
Princess Anne .. 5 fie aot 7 
Norfolk 563 490 
Portsmouth 131 131 
South Norfolk 52* 49* 
785 1,003 
District M 
Carroll 14 199* 
Craig . 0 0 
Floyd . ng 70* 86* 
Giles. se Bs 21 19 
Montgomery 161* 162* 
Pulaski 3 5 
Roanoke County 102 170 
Radford 10 55* 
Roanoke 255 212 
636 908 
Miscellaneous... .. 3 7 
Total Virginia... . 5.229 6,678 





*Reported 100% enrolments. 
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SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 


RELATING TO EDUCATION 


Below is a brief description of the 
chief bills and resolutions of general 
interest relating to public education 
which were passed by both Houses 
of the 1944 General Assembly. The 
description as given follows closely 
the annotation prepared by C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Director of School Li- 
braries and Textbooks: 


(Key to Abbreviations: S. B—Senate 
Bill; H. B.—House Bill; S. J. R.— 
Senate Joint Resolution; H. J. R.— 
House Joint Resolution.) 


S. J. R. No. 2, Patron—Mr. Daughton; 
amends and re-enacts Section 134 of 
the Constitution to freeze the Literary 
Fund at ten million dollars. 


S. J. R. No. 11, Patron—Mr. Stephens; 
provides for a Commission (2 from 
the Senate, 3 from the House and 4 
appointed by the Governor) to make 
a study of the system of public free 
schools in Virginia, to be completed 
before June 1, 1945. 


S. B. No. 51, Patron—Mr. Clarke; 
raises the age limit from 15 to 16 years 
for compulsory school attendance. 


S. B. No. 94, Patrons—Messrs. Moses, 
Vaden, Gray, Wailes, Norris, Gunter 
and Bustard; provides that, during 
the existence of the present war emer- 
gency, the number of teacher units 
apportioned to any county or city shall 
be not less than for the school year 
1943-44, unless the number of teachers 
employed has been reduced, (Carries 
an appropriation of $236,700 each year 
which is included in the figures given 
under H. B. 19.) 


S. B. No. 102, Patron—Mr. Neff; pro- 
vides a minimum of not less than 
three hundred dollars total retirement 
allowance on an annual basis for pub- 
lic school teachers. 


S. B. No. 138, Patron—Mr. Muse; con- 
solidates the State Teachers College at 
Radford with the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


H. J. R. No. 14, (Substitute) Patron— 
Mr. Spiers; authorizes a legislative 
commission to make a study and re- 
port upon the advisability of a general 
sales tax by October 1, 1944. 


H. J. R. No. 42, Patron—Mr. Witten; 
requests the State Board of Education 
to assemble and make available in- 
formation in regard to rental systems 
of distributing textbooks, and requests 
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the towns and cities of the State to 
investigate the desirability of adopting 
such a system in their own schools. 


*H. B. No. 19, Patron—Mr. Louder- 
back (including $473,400 under S. B. 
94); provides for the biennium state 
appropriations for teachers’ salaries 
of $26,945,400 (an increase of $4,665,- 
416); for transportation $1,000,000 
(unchanged); for discretionary fund 
$100,000 (unchanged); for ‘special su- 
pervision of instruction $540,000 (an 
increase of $10,000); for special and 
adult education $150,000 (unchanged) ; 
fer industrial rehabilitation $130,000 
(unchanged); for education of or- 
phans of soldiers, sailors and marines 
$7,000 (an increase of $3,000); for 
maintenance of Indian schools $7,000 
(an increase of $200); for vocational 
education $1,605,290 (an increase of 
$600); for State-aid to school libraries 
and Bureau of Teaching Materials 
$350,000 (an increase of $10,000); for 
equalization of higher educational op- 
portunities for Negroes $80,000 (un- 
changed, but was former appropriated 
to Virginia State College for Negroes) ; 
and for buildings and equipment for 
vocational education $2,200,000 (an 
increase of $2,200,000). 

This bill also carries an appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for the first year and 
$90,000 for the second year for sup- 
plementing retirement allowances of 
teachers and State employees. 


H. B. No. 46, Patrons— Messrs. White- 
head, Singleton, Blackwell and H. B. 
Davis; fixes compensation of school 
trustees at an annual salary not ex- 
ceeding $180.00 and five cents per mile 
travel allowance. 


H. B. No. 61, Patrons—Messrs, McCue 
and Randolph; converts Mary Wash- 
ington College into a liberal arts col- 
lege for women, which shall be under 
the supervision, management and con- 
trol of the Rector and Visitors of the 
University of Virginia. 


H. B. No. 121, Patrons—Messrs. W. L. 
Hopkins and Campbell; provides for 
State-aid in the development of pub- 
lic library services. 


H. B. No. 123, Patron—Mr. Louder- 
back; provides for the levying of taxes 
and appropriating money by counties, 
cities and towns for public school pur- 
poses. 


H. B. No. 162, Patron — Mr. Collins; 






requires school] boards to carry liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance on 
vehicles engaging in transportation of 
school pupils and personnel to and 
from public schools. 


H. B. No. 178, Patron—Mr. Collins; 
gives the authority to school boards 
to borrow money to buy school busses. 


H. B. No. 197, Patron—Mr. Collins; 
amends Section 657 of the Code of Vir- 
ginia, relating to making of annual 
estimate of expenses of operation of 
public schools and levies therefor. 


H. B. No. 206, Patrons—Messrs. 
Spiers, W. L. Hopkins, Louderback 
and Cohoon; amends the Virginia Re- 
tirement Act to permit a person in 
the Armed Forces to receive prior 
service credit, provided he re-enters 
the service of the State within five 
years from July 1, 1942; also provides 
for returns of accumulated contribu- 
tions upon cessation of employment, 
regardless of length of service. 


H. B. No. 236, Patrons—Messrs. 
Moore and Cooke; reduces the interest 
rate on literary fund loans from 3 
per cent to 2 per cent. 


*NOTE on H. B. No. 19—the figures 
given for H. B. No. 19 are compared 
with the figures for the previous bien- 
nium given in the Acts of the Assem- 
bly for 1942. Appropriations from capi- 
tation taxes, interest on Literary Fund 
loans and the deficit appropriation of 
$958,984 (spent in 1942-1944; but ap- 
propriated in 1944) are included in 
the figures used for the 1942-1944 bien- 
nium. Appropriations from capitation 
taxes, and interest on Literary Fund 
loans are included in the figures used 
for the 1944-1946 biennium. An ap- 
propriation was not made to the State 
Board of Education for retired teach- 
ers in H. B. No. 19 for 1944-1946; but 
the amount apprepriated in this bill 
to the Virginia Retirement System for 
retired teachers igs $2,629,397.38 (an 
increase of $468,647.38). 

Important — school officials should 
keep in close touch with the govern- 
ing bodies of the counties and cities 
to secure additional funds for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries from ap 
proximately $4,200,000 to be sent to 
the localities from the State Treasury 
during the next biennium under the 
terms of two bills as follows: 

H. B. No. 92, Patrons—Messrs. 
Daughtrey, Quesenbery, Hutchens, 
Fitzpatrick and Whitehead; diverts an 
additional amount of approximately 
$2,333,332 of the State’s share of ABC 
profits to counties, cities, and towns. 


S. B. No. 168, Patrons—Messrs. Stuart 
and Long; levies an additional tax of 
35 cents a gallon on wines and appro- 
priates two-thirds of the revenue in 
the amount of approximately $1,866,- 
668 to the governing bodies of the 
counties and cities. 
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Legislative Action as Viewed by 
Richmond Newspapers 


AMOUNT BUDGET IS OUT OF BALANCE IS MYSTERY* 


Assembly Leaves After ‘Satisfactory and Progressive’ 
Session With Question Unanswered 


by CHarLEs Houston 


How much Virginia’s budget for the 
next biennium is out of balance, if any, 
was one of the mysteries left unsolved as 
the General Assembly pulled up stakes 
and went home after what all have agreed 
was a “most satisfactory and progressive”’ 
session. 

When the $235,000,000 budget bill 
was presented, it was said that appropria- 
tions then exceeded estimates of revenue. 

After that time nearly $5,000,000 in 
possible expenditures were added, and only 
about $900,000 in new revenue (the 
wine tax bill) was added to the general 
fund. 

The added expenditures made possible 
include a possible $1,200,000 to be paid 
in servicemen poll taxes under the war 
voting bill; the transfer by the Daughtrey 
bill of $2,333,000 of added liquor prof- 
its to the localities; $254,000 for a child 
welfare program; perhaps $500,000 to 
aid the colleges if the war hits them too 
hard; $474,000 for the freezing of 
teacher units and much additional money 
for salary increases and increased bonuses 
to State employees. 

The only new revenue that was added 
is the $900,000 which it is estimated the 
new wine tax will bring to the State. 


Question Remains 

So the question must remain as to 
whether the budget is out of balance or 
not. 

It can be balanced, however, under any 
circumstances because the Governor is al- 
lowed under its provisions to reduce any 
of the items in the $20,000,000 capital 
outlay program by 50 per cent. 

As the legislators left for home after 
60 days that were marked by numerous 
fiery scraps, all were in a mood for hatchet 
burying, because, they all felt, that every- 
one, including the schools, came out very 
well. 

Governor Darden’s program went 
through in good shape and provided much 
added support of public education, al- 
though the $900 teacher unit distribution 
figure was far below the initial aim of 
$1,200 which was set. 

The war voting bill is a potential 
source of more money for schools, because 
if all soldiers and sailors from Virginia 
request their poll taxes to be paid, two- 
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thirds of the $1,200,000 so paid would 
go directly to schools, and the remaining 
third would be returned to the localities. 

It is believed that the educational forces, 
families of servicemen, American Legion- 
naires, and representatives of the locali- 
ties will see to it that every Virginian in 
the service makes his request for poll tax 
payment and voting. 


To Swell School Fund 

Added poll tax paying and registration, 
particularly in the Second and Eighth Dis- 
tricts, also will swell the school fund total, 
probably much beyond present estimates. 

Localities have been given additional 
revenue of about $4,000,000 for the bi- 
ennium, and it has been said repeatedly 
by administration leaders as they beat 
down efforts to earmark the funds for 
education that the localities may use this 
money for teacher salaries, if they choose. 


Assembly observers believe that the 
the members of this General Assembly 
generally informed themselves better about 
State affairs on the whole than any of its 
recent predecessors. The development of 
a strong progressive leadership in the 
House around Delegates John B. Spiers, 
of Radford, and C. G, Quesenbery, of 
Waynesboro, with Delegate Robert White- 
head, of Nelson, as an active collaborator, 
was noted. 

A similar progressive movement also 
was noted in the Senate with Senator 
Harry C. Stuart, of Russell, and a half- 
dozen of the “‘freshmen’’— including Sen- 
ators Marvin Minter, of Mathews; W. N. 
Neff, of Abingdon; Y. Melvin Hodges, of 
South Hill, and L. U. (Casey) Noland, 
of Newport News—leading the way. 


Senate Leadership 

Where the Senate will turn for its lead- 
ership in the future is a question. Sena- 
tor Aubrey G. Weaver, of Front Royal, 
affectionately known as ‘““The Kingfish,” 
had led it so long and so definitely that 
there was no real first lieutenant. 

Senator Robert O. Norris, of Lively, 
is ranking member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and as its chairman to succeed 
Senator Weaver he is in the titular posi- 
tion of leader. 

The administration won nearly all its 
points during the session in spite of some 





*Reprinted by permission from the 
Richmond News Leader, March 13, 
1944, 





determined Opposition to change certain 
items. The Governor did not press his 
recommendation for a sales tax referen- 
dum, but the matter was turned over to 
a commission for study and report by 
October 1. 


The localities were given $4,000,000 
in added money in lieu of the $1,752,000 
it would have taken to carry teacher unit 
distribution to $960. Holding the line 
on the teacher units was the chief admin- 
istration victory, but it was accomplished 
at considerable cost to the State’s general 
fund—and to the benefit of the localities. 

The State teacher unit distribution, 
climbed from $500 to $720 under Ex- 
Governor Price’s two budgets, was car- 
ried to $815 by a deficit appropriation 
allowed by Governor Darden and will go 
to $900 during both of the next two 
years. 


Dropped by Leaders 
Some criticism was voiced by adminis- 
tration followers because the McCandlish 
““‘naturalization’’ bill was pressed through 
the House and then dropped by the ad- 
ministration when it reached the Senate. 


A good many were disappointed that 
such a cumbersome voting system for 
servicemen had to be adopted, but the 
administration pushed this through, too, 
on the basis of Attorney-General Staples’ 
ruling that the House-Legioa bill was un- 
constitutional. 


The mergers of the University of Vir- 
ginia and Mary Washington College and 
of VPI and Radford State Teachers’ Col- 
lege were effected with the Governor's 
recommendation, and it was upon his 
suggestion also that the Virginia State 
College for Negroes was empowered to 
establish an extension division in Norfolk. 


An increase in the administration-rec- 
ommended war bonus for State workers 
was engineered through the House largely 
through the efforts of Delegate White- 
head. The House increased the 15 per 
cent on the first $2,000 of salary pro- 
posed by the Governor and the Senate to 
20 per cent on the first $1,000 and 15 
per cent on the second $1,000—an in- 
crease of $50. Conferees agreed that the 
bonus should apply to all salaries where 
it would not increase the annual rate of 
pay above $6,300. 


Offices Not Divorced 
A rather determined fight to divorce 
the offices of Director of the Budget and 
Director of Personnel failed, but many 
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believe that the fight will result in a more 
liberal administration of the act. 

The automobile financial responsibility 
act is expected to boost the percentage of 
motorists carrying insurance from some 
30 to 90 per cent, and free the highways 
of accident-prone drivers. State police 
were given increases in salary, and many 
highway increases were approved. These 
all come out of special funds. 

Salary increases from $6,000 to $7,500 
for the three Industrial Commissioners 
were granted because of added duties im- 
posed by the inclusion of occupational 
diseases under the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act. These also will be paid from 
special funds. A similar increase was 
granted L. McCarthy Downs, State Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts, who was given 
an additional job. 

Many studies have been ordered, in 
cluding one of rural health, another of 


the entire school system, another looking 
to the purging of absentee voter lists, and 
another looking toward cancer control. 

Schools will get another break in the 
way of funds under the constitutional 
referendum scheduled for November to 
freeze the Literary Fund at $10,000,000. 
Future accruals to this fund from fines 
and seizures, now coming in at the rate 
of some $900,000 a year, will be dedi- 
cated to school purposes. 

Much of the capital outlay program 
also will go for institutions of higher 
learning, although a large part of it will 
be used in a modernization of the plants 
of the State hospitals for the insane. 

A “friendly” investigation of the ABC 
Board was provided in a House resolu- 
tion sponsored by Delegate Paul W. 
Crockett, of York, who also sponsored a 
bill providing the ABC Board should not 
charge for ration books and should, if 


practicable, allow husbands and wives to 
buy on each other's book. 

Various boards of the State were 
“‘streamlined’’ and service was limited to 
two terms. A commission was set up for 
supervising the activities of the various 
examining boards, and it was provided 
that rules and regulations of various 
boards should be codified and published. 

Governor Darden receded from his rec- 
ommendation that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be removed as a mem- 
ber of the boards of the State-supported 
institutions of higher learning. 

The Governor had suggested this re- 
moval because of the new duties he ex- 
pects the superintendent to have to assume 
as the vocational program is enlarged in 
the State. 

The rates for small loan companies 
were increased from 2 to 2% per cent 
per month 


EDITORIALS FROM RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Whose Steamroller 
(March 2, 1944) 


A reasonable and sound amendment for 
raising the base pay per teacher unit from 
$900 to $950 was beaten yesterday in 
the Senate, 24 to 15. It was beaten al- 
though not one single argument was ad- 
vanced against it on the floor. Senator 
Weaver, Governor Darden’s recognized 
spokesman, simply rose and said he hoped 
the amendment would be defeated. It was. 

Senator Weaver's position in this in- 
stance is reminiscent of Falstaff’s pro- 
nouncement in Shakespeare’s Henry IV: 
“If reasons were as plentiful as black- 
berries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion.”’ He not only gave no 
reason; nobody asked for one. Apparent- 
ly everybody knew that the political 
steamroller was in high gear and hitting 
on all six cylinders. Why bother to ask 
questions? 


Here was a proposal to which no sound 
objections could be advanced. The money 
was to be appropriated anyway from 
ABC profits. The only question was 
whether it should go directly to the local- 
ities, to be used by councilmen and boards 
of supervisors for anything those worthies 
felt to be a desirable objective, or whether 
it should go into the State’s general fund 
and then be appropriated to teachers’ pay 
and nothing else, thus assuring the teach- 
ers a $50 raise in the basic unit figure. 


For a time it looked as though this 
amendment, sponsored by Senator Minter, 
would pass, but then the “‘heat’’ was 
turned on. For some reason, never ex- 
plained by anybody in the majority 
group, it was decided that the teachers 
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are not to have this money, unless the 
local authorities choose to give it to them 
So the proposal was beaten. 

Whose steamroller crushed this sensible 
proposal? Is it the steamroller of the 
underpaid teachers or the low-salaried 
State employees? Is it a steamroller that 
is driven by inadequate compensation and 
guided by necessity? Hardly. It is a 
mechanism whose motive power seems to 
consist of a cold and callous refusal to 
follow that principle on which Virginia 
was founded and of which she is most 
justly proud—the principle of self-gov- 
ernment by reason, 


They Backed the Teachers 
(March 3, 1944) 


Senator Harry C. Stuart is to be com- 
mended for tendering his resignation from 
the Senate Finance Committee because that 
administration-dominated body has refused 
to approve the Minter amendment to the 
Daughtrey bill, whereby the sum per 
teacher unit would have been raised from 
$900 to $950. The fact that his resig- 
nation was: declined does not lessen the 
regard in which he should be held by 
virtue of this exhibition of independence. 


Mr. Stuart was obviously revolting 
against the dictum that any measure, 
however desirable and meritorious, must 
go down in defeat, if such is the decision 
of the dominant political faction. The 
gentleman from Russell has been ‘‘regu- 
lar’ nearly all the time, but in the present 
instance, at least, he evidently saw no 
reason why edicts handed down from 


above were necessarily immutable. He 
voted accordingly, and then submitted his 
resignation from the powerful Senate 
Finance Committee. It is good to know 
that this body had the perspicacity to de- 
cline his offer. 


It seems worthwhile to record in this 
place the names of 13 other Senators who 
voted with Senator Stuart on Wednesday 
for the Minter amendment, which would 
have raised the total per teacher unit by 
$50, instead of alloting the funds in 
question to local politicians to spend as 
they see fit. No record vote was made 
when the issue came to a showdown, and 
while we cannot absolutely guarantee this 
list, we believe it to be correct. The fol- 
lowing 13 members of the Senate, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, cast 
their ballots for the amendment which 
was fought bitterly by the “‘organiza- 
tion,’’ but which would have given the 
teachers $50 more per unit: 


Senators Dalton, of Radford; Carpen- 
ter, of Clifton Forge; Caudill, of Pearis- 
burg; Crowder, of Ricmond; Fuller, of 
Richmond; Hillard, of Portsmouth; 
Hodges, of South Hill; Jordan, of Rich- 
mond; Landreth, of Galax; Minter, of 
Mathews; Moses, of Appomattox; Neff, 
of Abingdon, and Robinette, of Lee 
County. 


It will be recalled that the amendment 
was announced as having been beaten, 
24 to 15, whereas there were only 38 
Senators in the chamber at the time. 
Hence it is possible that the actual vote 
was 23 to 15. If anyone who supported 
the Minter amendment is not included 
on the above list, we shall be glad to 
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add his name, upon being advised that we 
are in error. It is our belief, however, 
that this is the complete tally of those 
who stood up for the underpaid teachers 
of the Commonwealth, and who preferred 
to appropriate $1,470,000 additional to- 
ward their salaries for the next biennium, 
instead of sending this money to council- 
men and boards of supervisors to spend 
in their discretion. 


The Governor and Education 
(March 13, 1944) 


Education, both in its lower reaches 
and on its upper levels, was easily the 
chief concern of the General Assembly 
which adjourned on Saturday. Further- 
more, it was in this sphere that some of 
the most far-reaching advances were made. 


Most debated of all educational meas- 
ures were those having to do with the 
salary scale of teachers in the public 
schools. The session closed with the teach- 
ers getting a raise of from $720 as the 
minimum per teacher unit to $900 for 
each year of the next biennium, with the 
probability that in a good many counties 
and cities this figure will go to $1,025. 
That latter amount is to be compared 
with the $1,200 minimum sought by the 
State Board of Education and the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and with the 
shockingly low $500 minimum which 
obtained as recently as 1938. 


There is no compulsion upon the local- 
ities to apply the extra funds they were 
voted by the Legislature to teachers’ sala- 
ries, and while their governing bodies 
doubtless will, in numerous instances, 
wish to vote all this money to the teach- 
ers, they can apply it to other causes, if 
they desire. It was The Times-Dispatch’s 
view that enough of this money to make 
possible a $50 increase in the teacher unit 
figure ought to have been applied by the 
Legislature to the pay of the teachers, 
with no discretion left to boards of super- 
visors and city councils, but this move 
was beaten by the “‘organization.”’ 


At all events, Governor Darden can 
point to the substantial increases per 
teacher unit which have been achieved 
under his leadership. It is reasonable to 
assume that the figure will be raised at 
the session of 1946, probably to the de- 
sired $1,200. The Virginia Education 
Association points out that per teacher— 
as distinguished from per “‘teacher unit” 
—the increase in salary voted by the State 
is less than $75 for the first year of the 
coming biennium, and nothing for the 
second. These totals will be raised con- 
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siderably if the localities see the impor- 
tance of appropriating to the teachers the 
extra funds shortly to come into their 
hands from the State Treasury. 


Noteworthy, too, in the Governor's 
program for the public schools is the em- 
phasis he has placed upon the high sig- 
nificance of vocational training. In the 
appropriation bill for the biennium was 
$2,500,000 for vocational training for 
national defense, together with nearly 
$1,000,000 more for vocational educa- 
tion, 

In the field of the higher learning, 
Governor Darden’s imagination and re- 
sourcefulness were shown to best advan- 
tage. His plan for democratizing his 
alma mater, the University of Virginia, 
through the erection of dormitories and 
a dining hall, and combining this with 
wise rules as to joining fraternities and 
living in fraternity houses, is highly im- 
portant to the whole Commonwealth. It 
should markedly reduce the cost of at- 
tending the university, heretofore much 
the most expensive of the State-supported 
institutions of higher education. It should 
also create a more democratic atmosphere 
there, and should serve to discourage at- 
tendance of students from other states 
who have been matriculating largely for 
social reasons and to join a fraternity, 


and have departed at the end of one ses- 
sion, if not before. 


The merger of the university with 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
which is to become the women’s branch 
of the institution, under a common board 
of visitors, also was carried through under 
Governor Darden’s leadership. A similar 
arrangement between the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and the Radford State 
Teachers’ College likewise was consum- 
mated by the General Assembly which has 
just adjourned, upon his recommendation. 


Fortunately, Mr. Darden was persuaded 
to withdraw two legislative plans which 
would have been highly damaging in their 
efforts—the resolution giving it as the 
sense of the Legislature that students in 
the colleges and at the university pay their 
full tuition, as far as possible, and the 
bill removing the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from the boards of five 
institutions of higher learning. 

All in all, the Governor has achieved 
a well-rounded educational program, and 
one in which he can take much pride. 
He has furthered the cause of the public 
schools and of several institutions on the 
collegiate level in notable fasbion. 








THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


A New Series of Reading and Literature Textbooks 
Including a Program of Speech Improvement 








State Adopted for the High 
Schools of Virginia 


1) Expanding Literary Interests 

2) Exploring Literary Trails. 

3) American Life in Literature 

4) English Life in Literature 
by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, 
Dudley and Abney. 


The unique contributions made by this 
series to the teaching of reading and litera- 


ture are these: 


1. GROWTH IN LITERARY CUL- 
TURE is assured through planned con- 
tact with selections chosen to form a 
pattern for growth. 

2. A PROGRAM FOR SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT contributes planned 
practice leading to specific speech 
skills and increased abilities in the 
oral interpretation of literature. 





Illustrations in Color 
by Milo Winter 


3. COMPETENCE IN READING 
SKILLS is assured through pupil par- 
ticipation in a directed and purpose- 
ful exercise program. 

4. A PRACTICAL TEACHER’S 
MANUAL recommending procedures 
designed to assist teachers in the most 
effective methods of teaching reading 
and literature in high schools is avail- 
able. 


Write for Cultural Growth Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave., New York City 
TE LL UTNE RETIN 
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The January 
com mence- 
ment exer- 
cises of the George Washington High 
School in Alexandria were featured 
by the reading of four original poems 
written by members of the graduating 
class. These four poems were chosen 
from 123 written by the seniors as a 
part of their regular class work. So 
many excellent poems were submitted 
that the faculty committee had diffi- 
culty choosing the four best. 

In writing the poems, the seniors 
were thinking of themselves as a part 
of a great army of graduates going 
forth to battle for a lasting peace. 
Introductory remarks by the class 
chairman explained this to the audi- 
ence. In addition to the poems, the 
commencement exercises included 
music by the high school orchestra 


G. W. Commencement 
Poems Win Praise 





and choral groups, presentation of 
honor students by Principal Howard 
R. Richardson, the awarding of prizes 
and scholarships by Arthur M. King, 
chairman of the School Board, and 
presentation of diplomas by Superin- 
tendent Thomas C. Williams. The 
program was enthusiastically received. 


Members of State The following 
Board Reappointed members of the 
State Board of 
were reappointed by Gov- 
and confirmed by the 
Assembly for new four-year 
terms beginning January 30, 1944: 
Joseph H. Saunders, of Newport 
News; MacDonald, of Clark 
County; Leonard G. Muse, of Roanoke. 
The Assembly also 
firmed the appointment of Dr. Edgar 
G. Gammon, president of Hampden- 


Education 
Darden 
General 


ernor 


Rose 


General con- 





Sidney College, as a member of the 
State Board of Education for the un- 
expired term ending January 29, 1946, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston. 
The terms of the remaining members 
of the State Board do not expire this 
year. 











. + > 
Seeking a Position? 
This year offers outstanding opportunities 
for advancement. Salaries range from 
$1500 to $3600. Since 1925 we have been 
placing teachers .in schools and colleges 
throughout the South and East. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 




















HELP WANTED 
Capable school men as Assistant Camp 
for Y.M.C.A. Camp. $100.00 
to $150.00 per month and maintenance. 
Give experience, age, and reference. A 


Directors 


good summer job for school men. 


Write Ivan S. Justice, General Secretary 
312 W. Bute Street, Norfolk 7, Va. 














441 WEST PEACHTREE 


ST. 





For further information and samples, write 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
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SPELLING IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Steadman and Bixler 


Practical Features of Sevies 


A vocabulary of 4,720 words validated by counts for frequency in all types of correspondence and writing; for ex- 
Provision for the needs of superior pupils as well as for the needs of slow learners. cr 

A system of pupil activities for developing the ability to see the creative relationship between spelling and word building. 
Full integration with the English course by teaching (a) the uses of capital letters, the apostrophe, the hyphen, abbre- 


viations, contractions; (b) the spelling of inflected forms of words, both regular and irregular ; (c) the spelling of 
derivatives made by the use of suffixes and prefixes; (d) the correction of common errors in pronunciation. 


C county —+doptions in Virginia 


FLOYD COUNTY 
WYTHE COUNTY 
GREENE COUNTY 
HANOVER COUNTY 
MADISON COUNTY 


~- e ° 
L ins Slate —tdoplions 
KENTUCKY 


1. 
ample, school, business, social, scientific, professional, military. 
2. A teacher’s manual and appendix of 50 pages, bound with each volume. 
ie 
4. 
5. A review system that insures mastery of all words. 
6. 
ily an 
C ty rs d 
DANVILLE STAUNTON 
NEWPORT NEWS SOUTH NORFOLK 
FREDERICKSBURG AUGUSTA COUNTY 
LYNCHBURG CARROLL COUNTY 
PORTSMOUTH FAIRFAX COUNTY 
ARKANSAS GEORGIA 


R. L. McMichael, Representative 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


NELSON COUNTY 

LEE COUNTY 

PATRICK COUNTY 
BOTETOURT COUNTY 
PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


TENNESSEE 





ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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National Boys Hundreds of com- 
and Girls Week munities throughout 
the United States 
are preparing for the 24th annual 
observance of National Boys and Girls 
Week, scheduled this year for April 
29 to May 6 inclusive. The activities 
of the week are designed to bring to 
the attention of the community the 
problems, interests, and recreations 
of its youth, and also the youth-serv- 
ing organizations which labor for the 
development of good citizenship and 
character in growing boys and girls. 


This year the observance will carry 
out the theme, “Youth Power for Days 
Ahead.” Highlight of the week will 
be National Service Day, Thursday, 
May 4, when the youth of the nation 
will demonstrate their part in helping 
the war effort. Other days planned 
for the observance are: Parade Day, 
April 29; Day in Churches, April 30; 
Day in Schools, May 1; Day in Occu- 
pations, May 2; Day of Athletics and 
Entertainments, May 3; Health and 
Safety Day, May 5; and Day Out-of- 
Doors and Evening at Home, May 6. 


Helpful suggestions for carrying out 
the program may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


On Death of The Portsmouth 
Martha B. Porter Education Associ- 

ation expressed 
its deep shock at the sudden death, 
on November 21, 1943, of Miss Martha 
B. Porter who for thirty-five years 
had taught in the Portsmouth public 
schools, and adopted resolutions stat- 
ing: 


“No teacher has had a greater in- 
fluence on the homes of our commu- 
nity than Miss Porter, for many years 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
where from 1921 until her death, she 
trained the girls in home making and 
made of it a fine art. 


“Her genius at organization and her 
business ability were outstanding char- 
acteristics, but the qualities which 
make her loss felt most keenly were 
her independence of spirit, her deep 
loyalty to family and friends, and the 
part she had in making the ideals of 
the Old South illuminate the present. 


“Miss Porter’s devotion to duty and 
her high standards made her a leader 
in her profession. We have indeed suf- 
fered a keen loss in her passing.” 


The resolutions were drafted by a 
committee consisting of Ellen L. Lash, 
Chairman, Nan Stewart, and Helen 
Acton. 
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Tribute Paid Mr. Chiles for 26 Years 
of Service 


The Dramatic Class of Spotsylvania 
High School dedicated its program of 
February 8 to John Hunter Chiles in 
honor of his twenty-six years of serv- 
ice as the superintendent of schools 
of Spotsylvania County. 

An article written for the occasion 
by Emma Frances Baber showed the 
steady progress made under Mr. Chiles’ 
leadership during these twenty-six 
years, in spite of wars and depres- 
sions. 

When Mr. Chiles became superin- 
tendent in 1917, there were 72 schools 
in Spotsylvania County with 90 teach- 
ers, 64 white and 26 colored. Of the 
48 schools for white pupils 42 were 
one-room schools; 2, two-room schools; 
2, three-room schools; and 2, two-year 
high schools each having six teachers, 
four in the elementary grades and two 
in the high school. There were no 
accredited high schools, only eighteen 
pupils enrolled in the high schools in 
1917. The white school population was 
approximately 1,200, about the same 
as it is now. The negro pupils num- 
bering about 800 attended 22 one- 
room and 2 two-room schools. 

No teachers held a degree and few 
held Normal Certificates. Many teach- 
ers had only a seventh grade educa- 
tion. The average teacher’s salary 
was forty dollars per month. The 
school term averaged five or six 
months. The buildings were fragile 
frame buildings, veritable fire traps, 
heated by cast iron stoves. In 1917, 
there were no transportation facili- 
ties for either the white or negro 
pupils. In 1920, a horse-drawn bus 
was used to transport twenty-five 
pupils to the Margo School. The R. E. 
Lee and Chancellor High Schools were 
accredited in 1922. The J. T. Wright 
Training School was built and accred- 
ited in 1925. 

Today there are twenty-seven mod- 
ern busses transporting 2,100 children 
to school 180 days out of the year. 
The schools have been reduced in 
number from 72 to 18. All school 
buildings have been improved. In 
1941, the R. E. Lee and the J. T. 
Wright Training School burned and 
temporary buildings were erected to 
last for the “duration”. In 1939, two 
modern brick buildings, the Chancel- 
lor Elementary School and the Spot- 
sylvania High School, were erected. 
Today there are 50 teachers in the 
white schools and 22 teachers in the 
negro schools of Spotsylvania County. 





JOHN HUNTER CHILES 


With a few exceptions, all are college 


graduates and hold baccalaureate de- 
grees and a few hold master degrees. 
The teachers’ salaries are more than 
double those of 1917 and the average 
term is 180 teaching days. 

Mr. Chiles, born in Louisa, Virginia, 
was graduated from the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute in the class of 1892. 
He spent the earlier part of his life 
in teaching in the private schools of 
Virginia, but the greater part of his 
teaching was done in Tennessee. It 
was in Tennessee that Mr. Chiles met 
his wife and reared his children. His 
twenty-six years of service have not 
been years of ease. Through patience 
and diligence, he has overcome many 
obstacles that would have daunted the 
spirit of a less zealous man. 

The citation honoring Mr. Chiles 
called attention to the fact that his 
“influence is felt and he puts his 
shoulders to the wheel to give a lift 
to all community and war activities 
and in the interest of the schools he 
lifts loudly and lustily his voice.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chiles was re- 
ferred to as “a kindly man of noble 
characteristics, young in spirit and 
sprightly of step. He has ever been 
the champion of the young people of 
Spotsylvania and. by adhering to his 
philosophy of education that all edu- 
cation is naught if it does not build 
a man, he has established a potent 
agency in Spotsylvania for the per- 
petual development of character in 
its youth.” 
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Spring Meeting The Teacher Train- 
Teacher Training ing Department of 

the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual 
spring meeting at the State Teachers 
College at Farmville on April 28 and 
29. The theme for the meeting is 
“Planning for Post War Teacher Edu- 
eation in Virginia”. 


Dr. Kenneth L. Heaton, formerly of 
the University of Michigan, now Chief 
Consultant of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C., will be the 
guest speaker. Dr. Dabney S. Lancas- 
ter, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, will discuss some implications of 
Virginia's nine-point program for 
teacher education. These two gentle- 
men will speak on Friday evening, at 
the dinner meeting. 


On Saturday, the delegates repre- 
senting the various colleges of Vir- 
ginia concerned with teacher educa- 
tion will be divided into discussion 
groups and will consider the problems 
of teacher selection and recruiting, 
and their personal guidance, changes 
in subject matter; the nature of the 
pre-service teaching experiences; and 
the function of the college in the in- 
service program of education. 

This meeting is expected to be very 
significant in the development of 
teacher education in Virginia. The 
program is being arranged by Dr. 
M’Ledge Moffett, President of the De- 
partment. Mr. Harry Sanders, vice 
president, Miss Jonnie Gore, Secretary, 
and Miss Alice Carter, Treasurer. 


At the November meeting of the 








Jefferson Bicentennial 
Celebration 


This year marks the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson—statesman, 
farmer, scholar and scientist. Ex- 
ercises in connection with the bi- 
centenary anniversary began with 
the dedication of the Tlieese 
Memorial in Washington, D. C., 
on April 13, 1943. 

By Act of Congress, a National 
Agricultural Jefferson Bicentenary 
Committee, including a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, was created under the 
chairmanship of the Honorable 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to sponsor and pro- 
mote appropriate activities in 
honor of Thomas Jefferson during 
the year beginning April 13, 1943. 

Among other activities, the Com- 
mittee is encouraging school pro- 
grams which will spread under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
many facets of Jefferson’s contri- 
butions to our democracy, and 
especially his accomplishments as 
father of scientific farming and 
agricultural education. 


As Commissioner of Education, 
may I recommend to all teachers 
and administrators that they en- 
courage and sponsor programs, 
classroom activities, discussions, 
and other educational activities to 
fulfill the objectives toward which 
the National Agricultural Jeffer- 
son Bicentenary Committee is 
working. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 











Department, 


it was decided that dues 


would not be charged for the current 
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11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 





Complete 
Printing and Binding Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues—Publications 
Advertising Literature, Booklets—Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 
Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, Paper Ruling 
Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















ADAMS .WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


e tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cotorape sui: 


LDING—i4th & G, N. W—WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
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year. All persons concerned with 
teacher education in Virginia are 
eligible for membership if they are 
members of the Virginia Education 
Association. 


Material for Emphasizing the 
Pan American Day common effort of 

the American Re- 
publics in the successful prosecution 
of the war and the importance at- 
tached to an effective post-war organi- 
zation, the Pan American Union has 
announced that the theme of this 
year’s Pan American Day is “The Peo- 
ples of America: United for Victory 
Today; United for Peace Tomorrow.” 
This slogan appears on an attractive 
poster prepared by the Pan American 
Union, bearing in color the flags of 
the 21 American Republics. 

The Pan American Day is observed 
annually, on April 14, and has been 
proclaimed officially by the govern- 
ments of all the American Republics. 

The Pan American Union, the in- 
ternational organization of the 21 
American Republics with headquarters 
in Washington, announces the prepa- 
raton of material which is offered to 
schools and other groups interested in 
arranging Pan American Day pro- 
grams. A pamphlet “The Americas: 
Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow,” sets 
forth the historical development and 
basic principles of the Pan American 
movement; the position of the Ameri- 
can Republics in the present world 


conflict; and some observations on the 
Americas in relation to the postwar 
world. 


A complete list of the literature pre- 
pared for Pan American Day in 1944 
is available on request addressed to 
the Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C. 


National Humane The American 
Key Award Contest Humane Educa- 

tion Society an- 
its new annual contest for 
the most outstanding contribution to 
Humane Education. Open to all edu- 
cators, the Society will award each 
year a 14-karat gold key and in addi- 
tion two hundred dollars in War 
Bonds or cash. 


nounces 


Entries may include projects on a 
humane theme, humane plays or sto- 
ries, original methods of teaching 
Humane Education, theses on Humane 
Education. 


This year’s contest closes April 30, 
1944. All those wishing to enter the 
contest are urged to write at once to 
the National Humane Key Committee, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass,, for entrance blank and rules of 
the contests. 
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On the Death of In appreciation of 
Edward C. Morris the life, character, 
and work of Ed- 

ward C. Morris, the late president of 
the Hopewell Education Association 
and principal of Dupont Elementary 
School of Hopewell, the Association 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, it is recognized that he 
was a loyal member of our profession, 
a trusted friend, a man of conviction, 
always willing and unselfish with his 
time, service, and effort for the ad- 
vancement of his school and profession 
and for the betterment of the entire 
community in which he lived; and 

“Whereas, we know that as an or- 
ganization, we shall miss his counsel, 
advice and leadership; therefore 

“Be it resolved, that by these reso- 
lutions we express our deep apprecia- 
tion of his loyal and faithful service 
and our sincere sympathy for the be- 
reaved family.” 

The resolutions committee included 
Mary Gilliam, Gertrude Erdman, and 
Virginia Barlow. 


De Vry Film The new De Vry 
Catalog Available Catalog of 56 
pages lists 16mm 
sound and silent educational films in 
history, geography, nature study, the 
sciences, literature, music, health, 
safety, vocational training, and cur- 
rent events. The 16mm sound feature 
length recreational films include some 
of the outstanding productions of 
Hollywood studios. In addition, timely 
selected short subjects, cartoons, and 
comedies are available for every type 
of program. Rental rates are moderate 
with special discounts available to 
patrons booking 20 or more educational 
subjects or 5 or more recreational sub- 
jects. All recreational films include 
selected shert subjects for a minimum 
1% hour program, There is no charge 
for the catalog, simply address request 
to De Vry Films and Laboratories; 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Materials On A Resources Map of 
Australia Australia, a poster 
showing the animals 
of Australia, with a descriptive key, 
and a booklet, “The Australian Way 
of Life,” are now being distributed to 
schools, libraries, and other educa- 
tional organizations by the Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
A charge of 10 cents is being asked 
for the set, to help cover mailing costs. 


Look At Your In answer to de- 
Neighborhood mands from educa- 

tional and civic 
organizations for intelligent and prac- 
tical information on community plan- 
ning, the Museum of Modern Art has 
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made available a number of copies of 
an exhibition entitled Look aT YOuR 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The exhibition contains twelve 
panels, each 30 x 40 inches, and a title 
panel 15 x 30 inches, all mounted on 
heavy cardboard. The drawings, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, plans, and text point 
out the inadequacy of haphazard, un- 
planned building in our present towns 
and the need for comprehensive plan- 
ning in the post-war world based on 
the life of the individual in his com- 


munity. The illustrations show the 
requirements for good living available 
only through a well-planned neighbor- 
hood of school, community center, 
stores, parks, play and traffic space, 
and industrial buildings. 

The exhibition is suitable for the 
use of civic organizations, schools and 
colleges. It may be purchased or 
rented through the Department of Cir- 
culating Exhibitions and Educational 
Services of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City. 











Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 


Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
.. all that we are fighting and 
working for today. 
















Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 
our most important war jobs. 





America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 


but we thought now is a good 


time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is due—to Today’s teachers. 


Y-1 
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Edited by ELLinor Preston 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH: CLARK, 
JOHN R.:;: and LANKFORD, 
FRANCIS G. Statistics: Collecting, 
Organizing and Interpreting Data. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company. 


Looking forward to the time when a 
knowledge of elementary statistics will be 
increasingly important to the average citi- 
zen, the authors of this seventy-three page 
booklet are advocating and offering mate- 
rial for the introduction of some instruc- 
tion in this field in the secondary school. 
Not everyone will need to gather data and 
prepare statistics, but intelligent citizens 
must know how to evaluate the facts pre- 
sented through statistics if we are to have 
intelligent consideration of many prob- 
lems ahead of us. The course may be 
offered in any of a number of places, in- 
cluding social studies classes, where much 
of the material might be drawn from the 
subject at hand; however, it is recom- 
mended that it is much more appropriate 


as a part of the mathematics curriculum. 
Wherever it is placed in the course of 
study, this book offers statistics on a high 
school level, including chapters on ‘What 
Guides Should Be Followed in Collecting 
Data,’’ “‘In What Way May We Arrange 
and Present Data To Show Meaning,” 
“How Do We Use Averages to Add 
Meaning to Data,” and, ‘““‘What Guides 
Should Be Followed in Making Conclu- 
sions from Data.’’ 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, co-author of 
this text, is Director of Research of Rich- 
mond Public Schools. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D. and UPTON, 

CLIFFORD B. Social Utility Arith- 
1944 edition. New York: 
(Book 


metics. 
American Book Company. 
I-VI). 

The 1944 editions of these arithmetics 
aim to meet the demand of today for a 
course in arithmetic in which fewer topics 
are taught in each of the primary grades. 


Distribution of topics over the several 
grades has been determined by the social 
utility of each. Vocabulary has been 
selected with extreme care. Another fea- 
ture of the series is carefully planned in- 
struction in problem solving. All prob- 
lems are expressed in simple language and 
describe experiences with which the chil- 
dren are familiar. Provision has been 
made for pupils of varying levels of abil- 
ity. The books also contain a program 
of diagnostic and remedial work. 


WEBER, ROSE and RUTH. Growing 
Up With Arithmetic Book 5. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Copyright 1943 by 
the McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company (40c f. o. b. Columbus, 
Ohio list.) 

This is a continuation of this new 
series for grades one through five. The 
contents of this book are in line with the 
mental development of the pupils and 
many attractive drawings and illustrations 
arouse interest and promote learning. The 
new arithmetical processes are introduced 
in social situations familiar to the pupils. 
The vocabulary is carefully controlled to 
facilitate learning. 

A set of achievement tests prepared in 
a separate pamphlet is provided free with 
each book, and a time saving Teacher's 
Manual accompanies class orders 











Announcing 





| YOU CAN’T BEAT CASH 
Our Global World | aad tana 


When taxes of one kind or an- 
other come due; when you need 

Distances are shrinking ; age-old barriers of mountains, | the winter’s fuel or want to buy 
oceans, and deserts have iess significance. ‘“Tomorrow’s something else, what is more 


world will be an air-age world. useful than cash on hand? You 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. “Our ‘¢ t it ‘ly th 
Global World” is a new brief Geography for the Air can ge any more casi y man 
by saving it—bit by bit—and 


Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same 
you need not be in debt. Make 


time takes into consideration the realities of today. 
In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly your savings account a “going 
concern”. 


discusses map reading, topography, climate, weather, nat- 
ural regions, populations, economic development, and 
natural resources of the world, all points of which are 
but a few days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, some 
of them full-page, make this brief course timely and ex- 
citing. 

For supplementary use in any social-science course. 
Use it now. 


Grace Croyie Hankins 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


John M. Miller, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 

Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chieago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. Committee on 
Experimental Units. Latin America 
and the World Struggle for Freedom. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. ($.68 
list) . 

This comparatively small, paper-bound 
book (120 pages) is designed to advance 
better cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing by presenting up-to-date and unbiased 
information in an intelligent approach to 
a subject which is attracting increased edu- 
The treatment of the 
includes the history, basic geo- 
graphical concepts, the people and nations 
as they are today, the economic questions, 
the cultural trends and social problems, 
the relations with the United States, and 
the role of Latin America in the world 
The pamphlet is 
attractively illustrated and has content for 
from three to six weeks’ study which may 
be extended by the use of suggested read- 


cational attention. 
subject 


struggle for freedom. 


ings, problems, and projects. 


HANNA, PAUL R.; QUILLEN, I. 
JAMES; SEARS, PAUL B.; and 
KRUG, EDWARD A. Making the 
Goods We Need and Marketing the 
Things We Use. New York: Scott, 
Foresman ($1.60 


each, list). 


and Company. 


These social studies books for grades 
five to seven, which have been described 
by Time Magazine as ‘‘a thumpingly suc- 
cessful series of elementary textbooks on 
social questions’’, seem particularly timely 
in these days of shortages and rationing, 
for the authors have attempted to present 
our daily economic life simply enough 
for children to understand. This Useful 
World (previously published) and these 
two books form a threesome on how man 
uses the resources of the world to satisfy 
his daily needs and wants. 


KING, W. P. If and And. Cynthiana, 
Kentucky: The Hobson Press. 

The executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has written 
his ideas of some of the simple procedures 
of life and some elementary philosophies 
concerned with the field of education— 
relationships between pupil and teacher, 
superintendent and school system, and all 
the little things which go to make up 
the big things in this field. 








PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Man capable with young people’s pro- 
gram. Hi-Y, Church, Young People’s 
Work and Camping experience valuable. 
Salary in accordance with ability and 
results. 


Write Ivan S. Justice, General Secretary 
312 W. Bute Street, Norfolk 7, Va. 
Radiata 





for MARCH, 1944 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 





GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewed by NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 


Captain Joe and the Eskimo. VEOTTA 
MCKINLEY ADAMS. Illustrated by 
BARNEY TOBEY. North Benning- 
ton, Vt., Wm. R. Scott, 1943. 
$.94* 


Hilarious picture-tale of a ship-captain's 
unsuccessful efforts to rescue a small Es- 
kimo lad from an ice floe. Hand-lettered 
text and icy looking illustrations in bright 
blue and black. Paper-covered board 
binding. 


Child’s Good Night Book. MARGARET 
WISE BROWN. Illustrated by JEAN 
CHARLOT. North Bennington, Vt., 
Wm. R. Scott, 1943. $.75* 

Tiny book of softly colored lithographs 
and large-type text depicting how birds 
and animals and engines go to sleep. Good 
to lull little tots to a state of drowsiness. 


Paper-covered board binding. 


Small Rain: Verses from the Bible. Chosen 
and illustrated by ELIZABETH OR- 
TON JONES. N. Y., Viking Press, 
1943. $1.50* 

Appealing pictures of small children 
translate the Bible verses into terms which 
small readers can understand. Paper-cov- 
ered board binding with re-enforced spine. 


Grades 4-7 


American Warplanes. ELIZABETH MAL- 


LET CONGER. N. Y., Junion Lit- 


erary Guild, 1943. $1.50* 
Photographs and simple text describe 
all the bombers, fighters, trainers, and 


scout planes of our Army and Naval 
Air Forces for readers under 12. 


The Story of England. BEATRICE CUR- 
TIS BROWN and HELEN ARBUTH- 
NOT. Illustrated by GUSTAF TENG- 
GREN. N. Y., Random House, 


1943. $.75* 

The panorama of England's history 
presented for the young through brief 
simple text and colored illustrations in an 
over-size picture book reminiscent of 
Sundergaord’s History of the U. S. for 


Young People. 


You Can Help Your Country Win. RUTH 
BRINDZE. N. Y. Vanguard Press, 
1943. $1.88* 

Tells the boys and girls of America 
what they can do to help on the home 
front and why it is necessary for every- 
one to do his part. 


High School 


Here Is Africa. ELLEN and ATTILIO 
GATTI. N. Y., Scribner, 1943. 
$1.88* 


The famous African explorers present 
a fascinating combination history-geogra- 
phy of the various countries of the ‘Dark 
Continent” which they feel is destined to 
play so important a part in the future. 
Photographic illustrations. Oversize book 
bound in paper-covered boards. 


Made in China: The Story of China’s 
Expression. CORNELIA SPENCER. 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE. N. Y., 


Junior Literary Guild, 1943. $2.25* 
The story of the “‘arts’’ that China has 
presented to the world: pottery, silk, 


jade, lacquer, soya beans, ink, etc. 


Matthew Fontaine Maury: Trail Maker 
of the Seas. HILDEGARDE HAW- 
THORNE. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
@ Co., 1943. $1.69* 

Excellent juvenile biography of the 
man who mapped the ocean currents and 
laid the foundation for modern weather- 
forecasting. Fills a long-felt need. 


~ *Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 











Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


r“ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~~ 
2474 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out igation, the whole story. 

















To Polish Up Reading Skills 





By HOVIOUS AND SHEARER 
WINGS FOR READING 


Children have new and exciting adventures 
through reading fine stories from life based 
on factual materials supplied by governmental 
agencies, air lines, etc. Each story stim- 
ulates the imagination and arouses enthusiasm 
for developing reading skills. Richly illus- 
trated. Grade VI. 


By HOVIOUS 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


Helps boys and girls to reach their maximum 
reading efficiency while still in the 7th, 8th, 
or 9th grade. Up-to-date, colorful, work-type 
readings are accompanied by exercises to de- 
velop skills for reading with understanding, 
speed, and enjoyment. Accompanying tests 
and improvement charts. Illustrated. 


FOLLOWING PRINTED TRAILS 


To improve the reading ability of even the 
best high school readers. Exercises, accom- 
panied by abundant readings, develop each 
of the most important skills needed to change 
a passive reader into an aggressive, up-and- 
coming, alert reader. Tests and improve- 
ment charts. Illustrated. 





To Train Good Speakers 





By PAINTER 
EASE IN SPEECH, REVISED 


Covers the whole range of public speaking, 
including important but often neglected 
phases, such as audience etiquette, conver- 
sation, interviews, radio speaking, panel 
forums. Style is simple, models are good 
student speeches. Reveals the secret of ease 
and self-confidence before an audience. Illus- 
trated. 


To Bring Out a Fine School Paper 





By REDDICK 


JOURNALISM and the SCHOOL 
PAPER 


A practical, helpful text for the journalism 
course, and a realistic guide to producing the 
school paper. Gives special attention to 
makeup, short feature stories, column writing, 
feature leads, editorials, etc. A new printing 
takes into account new developments in high 
school journalism. Illustrated. 





@ D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





© 180 Varick Street, New York 14,N.Y. @© 




















For teaching the ABC’s of economic literacy | 


Making the Goods We Need | 
Marketing the Things We Use | 


Hanna, Quillen, Sears, Krug 


New middle—or upper-grade books in the 
Hanna Social Studies Program 


$1.60 each list 


The story of everyday economic activities in the 
modern world community . . . Generous use of 
photographs, drawings, diagrams, and maps. 


Send for Free brochure, “Making Good 
Citizens Now”. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 


J. C. ELLIOTT, Blackstone, Va., Representative 
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AN 
INSPIRING 
BOOK OF FACTS 


Containing many striking instances of 


Increased Salaries 
Individual Service 
Quick Placements 


New Opportunities 


made possible by Southern Teachers Agency in 
1943. Salaries of many teachers increased 100 
per cent or more; average increase for all teach- 


ers placed between 40 per cent and 50 per cent. 


Write today for your copy 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade Richmond, Va. 


Member National Association of Teachers Aaencies 
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Lounge and Reception Room Furniture 











Strong in for 
Construction Offices 
Libraries 
— a Reception Halls 
Club Rooms 
Attractive in U. S. O., etc. 
Design 
Comfortable! 





No. 750—Settee 


No. 750—Settee, 30” x 66” 
$52.50 


No. 730—Easy Chair 
$21.00 


No. 706—Coffee Table, 30” x 30” 
22” high 
$10.50 
No. 725—Double Writing Desk 
34” x 40”, 30” high 
$18.90 No. 706—Coffee Table 
No. 726—Chair 
No. 730—Easy Chair $12.00 





Note: Settees and 
chairs upholstered in 
imitation leather — 
reversible seats and 
backs. Air breathers 
installed in each unit 
to compensate for 
absence of springs. 
We offer a choice of 
finishes on woods 
and a choice of 
colors of upholstery. 





No. 725—Double Writing Desk 


No. 726—Chair 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


PHONE 7-4035 327 West Matn STREET RICHMOND, VA, 




















The Quinlan Activity 
Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


(State Adopted) 


READERS 





Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 
Winky, Basal Pre-Primer 

Day by Day, Primer . 

To and Fro, First Reader a, 
Faces and Places, Second Reader . 


ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 





Adventures with Winky 
Adventures Day by Day 
Adventures To and Fro 
Adventures with Faces and Places 


Busy World, Third Reader . Adventures in a Busy World 


The Quinlan Activity Workbooks, now available for use with the Quinlan Readers, are ideal 
for helping the teacher train the child in: 


. Color discrimination. 

. Associating meaning with symbols. 

. Matching words, phrases, and sentences. 

. Recognizing word elements within words. 

. Reading silently with speed and comprehension. 
. Independent reading. 


Some Virginia Schools Using One or More of These Workbooks— 


Lynchburg: Beverly Manor, Staunton Nokesville 
Thomas C. Miller School Madison County Virginia Beach 
Payne School Frederick County Powhatan County 
Floyd School Washington County Greenville 

Clifton Forge Bath County Covington 

Warrenton Pulaski South Norfolk 

Mt. Jackson Rustburg Surry County 


Allyn and Bacon 


11 East 36th Street 
New York City 16 


ADVENTURES with WINKY 


Virginia Representative 
W. Carl Whitlock 
Charlottesville 





